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to do NOY 


POISON bait should be placed in mouse runs around fruit and other 
trees before snow blankets the soil. 


CLOGGED eaves troughs and downspouts can cause water to drip from 
roofs to the injury of plants beneath. 


DO NOT let evergreens planted near the foundations of buildings go 
into the Winter with the soil about their roots in a dry condition. 


FALL pruning of roses is of little or no benefit to the plants, and is done 
chiefly to make the work of protecting for the Winter easier. Branches 
left in place help to hold the Winter covering from blowing away at 
times when the soil is bare of snow. 


DRIED herbs will hold their flavor better and be kept cleaner if freed of 
stems and packed in air-tight containers. Flavor will also be retained 
better if fine grinding is given small quantities only as needed for use. 


PANSIES that are enclosed by a frame and covered with sash for the 
Winter will bloom earlier in the Spring than those left unprotected. 
A covering of dry leaves beneath the glass during the very cold months 
will prove beneficial. 


ANY SINGLE control measure for house-plant insects, if used only one 
time, will seldom give complete control. The repetition of control 
measures for several weeks is necessary to kill all stages of an insect and 
to prevent reinfestation. 


ALL CLASSES of roses can be set out now that the plants are thoroughly 
dormant. Protect the roots from drying or freezing while out of the 
ground. Water the plants heavily when first set. Hill soil well up 
about the stems after the plants are set. 


BANKING soil about coldframes in late Autumn will prevent flooding 
of the frames during Winter thaws. The soil also has insulating value. 
Shallow ditches made in Autumn on level areas will facilitate run-off 
of snow-water at times when the frozen soil cannot absorb it. 


HARDY water lilies can pass the Winter outdoors if the water is deep. 
Shallow pools had better be drained, after which the tubs can be moved 
into one group, the pool filled with leaves and covered with boards. 
Tropical lilies should be stored indoors in containers of moist sand. 


A LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY bed that has become crowded can be reset 
at this season. The divisions should be replanted one and one-half 
inches deep and six inches apart after plenty of manure or compost 
and superphosphate have been dug into the earth: 


IF TABLE scraps and other foods that freeze are supplied to the birds, 
they should be put out only in such quantities as will be consumed 
promptly. It is not desirable to supply salty foods, although some birds 
will eat them readily. Birds will be grateful, however, for fine, sharp 
grit whenever they feel it is needed. 


DECORATORS should beware of white-fruited shrubs unless they are 
able to recognize poison ivy or poison sumac in dormant condition. 
The sap of these plants is as toxic in Winter as in Summer. It can 
adhere to tools and clothing to cause irritation when touched even 
months later. 

IF THE Winter proves to be kind, grapes pruned now will bear as well 
next year as those pruned in late Winter. On the other hand, delay- 
ing pruning until the severely cold weather has passed will give the 
gardener an opportunity to select renewal canes which have not been 
injured by low temperatures. 


THE FIRST move in a campaign to control scale insects on lilac and 
euonymous is pruning away, in Winter, all branches so thoroughly 
infested that they are no longer of value to the plants. Spraying — 
both in late Winter and in Summer—will thus become an easier task. 
Plan to do all spraying with high pressure power equipment. 


THE PROBLEM of the slimy growth of algz in the water in which 
cuttings are being rooted or plants being grown can largely be dealt 
with by using opaque containers from which light is excluded. For best 
results with cuttings, the water should be only an inch or two deep and 
changed every day or two to ensure an ample supply of oxygen. 
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He chestnuts have proved remarkably resistant to high winds 


and the other factors associated with hurricanes. Very few horse 


chestnut trees succumbed to the recent hurricane in New England. 
This was true, also, of the hurricane in 1938. The 125-year-old specimen 


shown here stands in Salem, Mass. See Page 454. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








THE YEAR BOOK AWARDS FOR 1944 


many of the Year Books submitted by garden clubs in 

this year’s competition, but none to indicate that there 

has been any falling off in interest among garden clubs. On the 

contrary, war-time activities seem to have 

opened up additional fields of endeavor to 

these clubs, especially those located in sections 

where military hospitals or 
camps exist. 

The Year Book of the 
Logan Garden Club of 
Wilkinson, Logan County, 
W. Va., awarded the first 
ean prize, is unique. Typed 
pages are sent each month 
or quarter to all the mem- 
bers, keeping them in- 
formed of the club's activi- 
ties. These pages are inserted in a brief-cover with which each 
member is provided and each member embellishes her book 
according to her conception of what will improve its appearance. 
The material supplied to the club members is unusually compre- 
hensive. 

The Woman’s Garden Club of Villa Park, Ill., awarded 
second prize, has an unusually neat Year Book with a program 
covering a wide field. It also has much practical information 
for the guidance of members. 


r THERE was some evidence of war-time restrictions in 










Cover illustration of the Year 
Book of the Garden Club of 


Glenbrook, Conn. 








Garden Club Year Book Awards 


FIRST PRIZE 
Logan Garden Club, Logan County, West Virgina 


SECOND PRIZE 
The Woman’s Garden Club of Villa Park, Illinois 


THIRD PRIZE 
Violet Crown Garden Club, Austin, Texas 


FOURTH PRIZE 
The Home Garden Club of Denver, Colorado 


FIFTH PRIZE 
City Wide Flower Club, Seattle, Washington 


SIXTH PRIZE 
Garden Study Club, Beach, North Dakota 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Mayfair Garden Club, Birmingham, Alabama 
Garden Study Club, Houston, Texas 




















Austin, called the ‘“Texas city with violet crowned hills,” is 
the home of the Violet Crown Garden Club, receiving the third 
award. It is stated in the club’s attractive Year Book that the 
purpose of the club was to devote the year to war-time gardens, 
combining vegetables, herbs and flowers. The flowers selected 
for study are those easily planted and demanding a minimum 
degree of care. ‘‘Round the Clock Gardening”’ is a department 
in the Year Book, giving members of the club careful directions 


as to gardening work 
Cuan 


throughout the season. 
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The Year Book of the 
H Garden Club of JORARPINPISP RSET iin 
raver, Colo. receiving MMULLELEL ELLE LLL 


Denver, Colo., receiving 

the fourth prize, is modest 

in size and printed in very Rae 
fine type, but it has a large 
number of amusing illus- 
trations and presents an 
excellent year’s program, 
along with information of 
special value to the club’s 
members. 

The Year Book of the 
City Wide Flower Club of 
Seattle, Wash., receiving 
the fifth prize, is also very 
modest, but it represents 
the work of a club ob- 
viously engaged in serious 
study. Few Year Books 
indicate so wide a range of 
investigation. Sixth prize 
goes to a small Year Book, 
inexpensively bound and with typewritten pages. In preparing 
it, however, the Garden Study Club of Beach, N. D., has out- 
lined a year’s program which could not readily be improved 
upon. The range of its program even includes a study of clouds 
and the relation of weather changes to gardening. One month's 
program is given to a study of medicinal herbs and drugs, 
another to a study of nuts, a third to wild plants good for food 
and a fourth to Christmas customs. 

Honorable Mention is given to the Mayfair Garden Club of 
Birmingham, Ala., for an attractively printed Year Book with 
suggestions for each year’s work, and to the Garden Study Club 
of Houston, Texas, for a Year Book which indicates a wide 
diversity of activities. A note says that each member of the 
club is asked to review the Year Book and to acquaint herself 
with the work and obligations assigned to her for the year. 

















The attractive illustration on the 
cover of the Year Book of the 
Mobile (Ala.) Garden Club. 





Less illustrated material appeared this year 
than in most past years, but this work was 
not entirely neglected as the pictures on 
these pages indicate. The cover on the Year 
Book of the Mobile (Ala.) Garden Club 
is particularly attractive. 

It is impossible to mention more than a 
few of the hundreds of Year Books entered 
in this competition. Some of these books, 
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RED ROSE GARDEN CLUB 
PONCA CITY OKLA. 
1943-1944 


The cover as it appears on the Year 
Book of the garden club in Ponca 
City, Okla. 


however, have points of especial interest 
like that of the Lakesyille (N. C.) Garden 
Club, which has a cloth garden hat affixed 
to the cover, and that of the Fay Hills 
Garden Club of Dayton, Ohio, which has 
a cover that looks as if made of wood in 
the middle of which is a door which opens 
to show a garden picture. 

The Webster Groves (Mo.) Garden 
Club’s book has a unique cloth cover with 
red, white and blue ribbons to form a V 
forvictory. _ 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Garden Club 
sends a comprehensive Year Book bound in 
silver colored paper to indicate the club’s 
25th anniversary. This club hopes to have 
a garden club center and has organized a 
building committee to work toward that 
end. This Year Book is one of the few to 
carry advertising. 

The Founders Circle of the Rosemary 
Garden Club, Overland, Mo., has a neatly 
typed Year Book in which the club’s motto 
is given as follows: 


“Coming together is the beginning, 
Keeping together is progress, 
Working together is success.” 

A poet among the members of this club 
pays tribute in verse to parsnips, Swiss 
chard, onions and other vegetables. 

In its 11th anniversary year, the Muske- 
gan County Garden Club of Muskegan, 
Mich., presents an unusual Year Book 
opening from the bottom and with a V for 
victory cover in colors. 

The Mount Healthy (Ohio) Garden 
Club gives the following pledge to its 
members: 

“Esteeming it a privilege to belong to 


the Mount Healthy Garden Club, I will be 
loyal to its methods, carefully guasd its 
reputation, and strive to increase its use- 
fulness so long as I retain my membership 
in the organization.” 

This club carries on many civic activi- 
ties. 

The well-printed Year Book of the 
Flower Study Club, Spartanburg, S. C., 
is unusual because it is filled with photo- 
graphs showing the gardens of its mem- 
bers, very interesting gardens, too. 

The Year Book coming from the Men’s 
Garden Club of Lancaster, Pa., is the tenth 
anniversary book. It has an interesting 
message from the president, John A. Fritz. 
This is another Year Book which carries 
advertising. 

The Year Book of the Huisache Garden 
Club of San Antonio, Texas, exemplifies 
the fact that inexpensive, typewritten 
books can be made unusually attractive 
with a little hand decoration. 

The picture of a fire tower appears on 
the Year Book of the Aniston (Ala.) 
Garden Club. A note in the Year Book 
says, ‘“The cover sketch shows the Blue 
Mountain fire tower located within the 
city limits of Aniston, the only such tower 
within the limits of any city in the United 
States.” 

This club devotes itself largely to con- 
servation, including conservation of food, 
health, time and energy. 

Simple pen and ink drawings have made 
an unusually attractive Year Book for the 
Gateway Gardeners of Utica, N. Y. Once 
a year this club has a garden party or pic- 
nic, at which time fancy garden hats are 
made and worn by the members. 

The Kalamazoo, Mich., Garden Club 
is devoting itself largely to such important 
projects as landscaping the Red Cross can- 
teen at the railroad station and providing 
flowers for the Fort Custer hospital. 

The Year Book of the Cazenovia Park 
(N. Y.) Garden Club has some pertinent 
comments on its cover as follows: 

The idle acre has become an accusation. This 
little plot of earth, this realm, this back-yard 


stretch—look at it now and see what every 
gardener sees; a cradle for abundance where the 


Picture on the cover of the Year 
Book of the Garden Club at 
Sarasota, Fla. 
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Year Books on Display 


| 
| IHE Year Books entered in Horti- 
culture’s annual competition will 
be on display at many points 
throughout the country the coming 
season, either by horticultural socie- 
ties or at garden centers. Applica- 
tions for permission to put these 
Year Books on exhibition may be 
sent to the Editor, Horticulture, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 























minerals and vitamins of sun, earth, air and 
rain can be made to combine and concentrate 
into vital forms of food. 

Put in a thumb, pull out a plum. Put ina 
green thumb, pull out a crisp carrot, a sweet 
onion, a tender bean, a cool cucumber. 

A garden is work, but for every hour you 
put in, nature put in 24 and more. 


Tate oduct sho Rice AM y 
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Athens 
~ -Garden Club 


This is the unique cover on the Year 
Book of the Athens (Ohio) Garden 
Club. 


Autumn-Planted Montbretias 


A ONTBRETIAS are delightful for 
people who like to make flower ar- 
rangements. The colors blend from pale 
yellow to orange through to deepest ma- 
hogany red, harmonizing well with warm 
copper lustre. 

The corms may be planted in Autumn, 
about four to five inches deep, if given a 
three-inch mulch. They also may be 
planted in Spring, of course, this being the 
usual custom, but then they bloom later. 

The corms are not expensive. We mix 
Victory fertilizer with the soil. Some of 
our corms have been in the ground for three 
years. 

Last Autumn we had a few hybrid 
montbretias and forgot to plant them, so, 
in March we planted them in a seed flat in 
our cool sun-room. They grew, and later 
we transplanted them to a sunny spot in 
the border. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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Best Broad-Leaved Evergreens — 


Dr. J. Horace McFarland reports on the various 
kinds tried out in his garden at “Breeze Hill’ 


T IS in my mind to mention the broad- 

leaved evergreens, which I can see just 
as green and fine at Christmas when all this 
beautiful deciduous foliage has yielded to 
the Winter's tooth. The hollies have set 
much fruit, and I am sure to enjoy them 
all Winter, save in one case where a cher- 
ished plant gave us last Autumn bright 
orange berries instead of the expected deep 
scarlet. I just do not like that variation in 
a holly. 

I have before spoken of my pleasure in 
Ilex pernyi, the Chinese holly, with its 
small and very glossy foliage and its open, 
pleasing habit. It is in the cornuta group 
and forms slowly a most attractive bush, 
even before it becomes well set with its 
scarlet fruit, borne differently on the plant 
than the American or the English holly. 

My best plant resulted from a chance 
cutting put in my buttonhole by that prize 
broad-leaved evergreen grower, J. B. 
Gable, some years ago. I could not resist 
putting it in the sand, and it prospered so 
that it is now a pleasing and growing 
shrub. It vies in attractiveness with a va- 
riety of the black-fruited I. crenata, which 
has most unique incurved foliage, so that 
it carries also the name convexa, and is a 
model low-hedge plant. That careful Ohio 
grower Paul R. Bosley, who is now some- 
where in the fighting front, grew it to great 
perfection and he made me like it. 

“Breeze Hill’’ has here and there other 
evergreen plants which have no needles 
and therefore fall under this class of broad- 
leaved evergreens. Perhaps the most effec- 
tive of them is Berberis verruculosa, of 
which my lamented associate, G. A. 
Stevens, grew enough to form a little circle, 
inside of which I think he expected some- 
time or other to have a pool. The circle 
has been broken in, but these admirable 
plants remain and are continually attrac- 
tive, whether it is the early or late bronzy 
hues that give a particularly pleasing and 
variable effect to the plant. Under ex- 
tremely severe frost conditions this prop- 
erly gets bitten, but it recovers, and, like 
many other good things, it would be worth 
growing if we had to do it all over every 
ten years. 

Other barberries are striking in their 
rich and sometimes glossy greenness, par- 
ticularly B. gagnepaini, with its pointed 
shining leaves. B. candidula has now set 
its whitish green fruit, quite distinct, and 
B. pruinosa has large and pleasing leaves. 
Of course there are a host of other bar- 
berries, but I am speaking only of those 
that have made good at “Breeze Hill.” 

The cotoneasters are a real feature with 
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us, for we have several large plants of C. 
horizontalis, with some plants of the per- 
pusilla variation. All of them carry the 
same pleasantly formal arched twigs and 
foliage, and are set with scarlet berries that 
do a lot of good in the dull days of Winter. 

I dare not go further with this cotoneas- 
ter family, but I can fairly suggest to any 
of my garden friends that those who get 
even small plants of any of these broad- 
leaved evergreens and give them honest, 
careful nurture are quite sure of a fine re- 





See. ee. EE 
The Chinese holly is handsome when in 


flower (above) but is especially prized 
for its scarlet fruits (below). 
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ward. Each one of them ought to be so 
planted that as time goes on it can have 
much more room than at first, if that room 
seems to be needed, and that meanwhile 
the plant itself does its graceful and pleas- 
ing Winter work just the same. 

My readers will be wondering why I 
have not mentioned the most familiar of 
all broad-leaved evergreens, included in the 
rhododendron family. Living in Pennsyl- 
vania, the mountains of which have great 
colonies of Rhododendron maximum and 
Kalmia latifolia (the mountain laurel), 
and seeing these things each Summer at 
Eagles Mere, where they are the chief glory, 
I am disposed to take them for granted. 

Anywhere the garden maker can wisely 
consider rhododendrons, if properly 
planted, as a most admirable background, 
while in themselves providing continuous 
and green beauty and a feast of flowers in 
their proper season. 

Mention should be made of a very lovely 
rhododendron coming to us from the Caro- 
linas in R. carolinianum, which is smaller 
in all its parts and exceedingly fine in 
bloom. Another American native is Pieris 
or Andromeda floribunda, an easy and 
worth while broad-leaved evergreen which 
is a high-grade ground cover. Right with it 
should be mentioned Pieris japonica, which 
is a shrub rather than a ground cover, of 
such quality of distinction as to merit all 
the attention it can receive. It is of course 
green the year around, but the slow de- 
velopment of its flower heads gives it a 
quality not possessed by any other shrub 
in sheer attractiveness for the shaded place 
it prefers. 

All these broad-leaved evergreens must 
be planted, if they are expected to succeed, 
in the acid soil in which they have origin- 
ated and are best maintained. Leaf mold, 
peat moss and the like are essential to their 
happiness and are not at all impracticable 
in any thoughtfully maintained garden. 

I am strong for the thoughtful use of 
broad-leaved evergreens, even if I have had 
a hard slap from Jack Frost after having 
carried along a plant of the Bull Bay, or 
Magnolia grandiflora, until it was a dozen 
feet high and had repeatedly bloomed be- 
fore a cruel Winter completely stopped it. 
There is to me, even in my old age, real 
pleasure in growing things on which I take 
a chance as to hardiness. I do not expect 
to win dll the time. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Rock Garden Society to Meet 


HE next annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Rock Garden Society will be held 
at the home of Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., on May 26, 1945. 
In addition to a luncheon and business 
meeting, several gardens in the neighbor- 
hood will be open for inspection, as well 
as the nearby Arnold Arboretum. On the 
previous evening, May 25, Mrs. Norman 
Henry will give a lecture in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 














HAVE known for a long time that in- 

teresting stories often surround the 
making of pictures, but I have seldom 
heard a more tragic-comic yarn than that 
which accompanies the excellent photo- 
graph of a wild colony of Iris verna grow- 
ing at Waverly, Va., which is shown here. 

This picture was taken in April, 1942, 
by Professor Ernst Abbe of the University 
of Minnesota, who was along with Pro- 
fessor M. L. Fernald of Harvard University 
and Bayard Long of Philadelphia in the 
course of one of many field trips that have 
been bringing thé botany of the Virginia 
area up-to-date. I will let Professor 
Fernald tell the story in his own words as 
he did in ‘“‘Rhodora.”’ 


¢¢¥ N THE evening we were established in 
the roomy and comfortable house of 
Mr. and Mrs. James Thompson and our 
equipment was stacked and ready for use. 
Promptly after breakfast on the 17th we 
started eastward to take a crossroad north 
to the James River. Only a few rods out- 
side the village, Abbe spied a fine colony of 
Iris verna in beautiful flower. It must be 
photographed. For three minutes he tested 
light and distance, with his camera point- 
ing down to the innocent iris, passing cars 
slowing down to watch the proceedings. 
“We returned to Waverly at dark with 
some pretty baffling problems in mind and 
the first evening there we immediately met 
the greatest problem of all. When we 
parked the car outside the café, I promptly 
went in and sat at a table, but I was soon 
puzzled because Long and Abbe did not 
come in. Finally Long appeared at the 
door and mysttriously beckoned. When I 
went out, wondering at his action, he met 


me with the query, ‘Have you got your 
credentials? We're pinched.’ My creden- 
tials (an identification-letter from the 
president of Harvard University; a letter 
from the secretary of the National Acad- 
emy of Science emphasizing that as a mem- 
ber I was a scientific advisor to the federal 
government; a letter addressed to me as 
president of the Botanical Society of Amer- 
ica; a newspaper-clipping with a picture 
of me as recipient of a medal, in part for 
the botanical explorations in Virginia; and 
a passport with portrait) and my state- 
ment regarding the distinguished Ameri- 
can forebears of both Long and Abbe 
promptly convinced the police that we 
were not, as supposed, German spies who 
had crossed the Atlantic and had sought 
out the small village of Waverly for 
destruction. 


ss] N the morning when little Iris verna 

was being photographed a Zealous 
Waverly citizen, unacquainted with any 
such interest as that, had telephoned to the 
state police headquarters in Richmond of 
the ‘furrin’ car (from Minnesota) with 
three ‘spies’ who were photographing the 
Norfolk and Western railroad tracks, the 
Texaco oil tank and other vital landmarks 
of the community, for it did not occur to 
him that our backs were toward the un- 
sightly railroad, with the small oil tank 
farther in the background, that the camera 
was pointed exactly away from those sig- 
nificant objects at something on the ground 
and that our small botanizing pick was 
not the implement to use in ripping up the 
heavy steel rails of the Norfolk and West- 
ern railroad. Telephone conversation with 
the motor registry in Minneapolis revealed 





Iris verna in its native habitat in southeastern Virginia. 
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that the car belonged to Professor Abbe, 
with the incriminating given name Ernst. 
Radio calls had gone all over the south- 
eastern Virginia for all officers to halt our 
car; and all day long we had innocently 
driven on the Suffolk turnpike, on the road 
from near Wakefield to Surry Courthouse 
on the Richmond-Smithfield road, or on 
the road from Claremont to Waverly and 
far beyond. 


‘6 E DID not know that we were 
reputed German spies and that the 
state police were watching for us. When 
we got back to our new home, Mrs. 
Thompson was, naturally, upset. Her hus- 
band, the village barber, had come home to 
noon dinner with the tale, much amplified 
in the barber shop, of the terrible mess 
they had got into (harboring German 
spies) ; but my documents and the realiza- 
tion that Long and I had for several years 
known Mrs. Horn, Mrs. Carter and Mrs. 
Fleetwood of Waverly, and had more than 
once been guests at the latters’ home, and 
had regularly stopped in Waverly for meals 
during several years of botanizing, cleared 
the atmosphere. Nevertheless, next day 
some ladies from the other end of town 
came to Mrs. Thompson to commiserate. 
They ‘hadn't slept a wink, expecting to be 
murdered in their beds,’ etc., etc. Half- 
jesting, half-serious questions through this 
trip and on Long’s and my June-July trip 
indicated that the first impressions of us 
‘furriners’ was still in people’s minds.” 


ONNECTICUT potatoes seem to 

have had their seasons mixed this 
year. I learn from Dr. George A. Gries, 
plant pathologist at the experiment station, 
that many growers reported spuds sprout- 
ing in the ground, instead of delaying this 
activity until Spring, the normal season for 
sprouts to appear. 

This is bad, leading to decay. The un- 
seasonal sprouts use up the starch, depriv- 
ing the tuber of this material and decreas- 
ing its food value. 

The lack of moisture and excessive heat 
of the past Summer are the probable causes 
of this unusual behavior. Potatoes pro- 
duce an anti-sprouting substance secreted 
in the tip end of the spud and ordinarily 
this substance is produced in abundance, 
preventing any sprouts from forming. 
After the potatoes are dug and stored, this 
substance decreases until, by Spring, very 
little of it remains. Thus, at that time, the 
potatoes are free to sprout and can be used 
for seed to start the next year’s crop. This 
year, apparently, some weather factor up- 
set this normal cycle, resulting in the un- 
seasonal sprouting. 
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Care of Trees and Shrubs — 


Experts describe the best methods 
by which they may be kept thrifty 


PROJECT for the ornamental plant- 
ing and the camouflaging of military 
posts has resulted in bringing together a 
large amount of valuable information, 
much of which can be applied to the home 
garden.* The high standing and practical 
experience of the men doing the work 
leaves no doubt as to the accuracy of this 
information. Omitting all the material 
which has to do with the handling of big 
trees and shrubs, it is possible to summar- 
ize such conclusions as will be of benefit to 
the average home owner, as follows: 

In most cases, shrub pruning at planting 
time will consist of removal of the older 
canes and the shortening of the new ones. 
The point to keep in mind is to maintain 
a gradual renewal system of growth, by 
encouraging new breaks from the base of 
the plant, with the removal of the older 
branches as necessary. 

Most narrow- and broad-leaf evergreens 
will require little pruning at planting time 
if they have been properly grown in the 
nursery. 

As for deciduous trees, 30 to 50 per cent 
of the leaf-bearing wood should be re- 
moved. Broken, weak and interfering 
branches should be removed if possible. If 
these practices do not remove a sufficient 
amount of the top to balance the loss of 
roots, additional thinning out or heading 
in should be practiced. With many trees, 
it makes little difference whether they are 
cut back or thinned out. Elms respond to 
thinning out while maples and oaks re- 
spond more readily to cutting in the sides. 
Small twigs along the main branches of 
trunks should not be removed. 

In most cases in transplanting shrubs, 
evergreens or trees, it is advisable to pro- 
vide a mulch for the first year or more. 
This mulch may be of peat moss, straw, 
shredded sugar cane, partially decomposed 
leaves, manure or other organic materials. 

Plants set in the Fall should have the 
mulch applied at once, since at this time 
the soil is warm and the mulch will help 
to prevent rapid changes in temperature, 
as well as maintaining a more favorable 
temperature for root growth. 

A mulch should not be applied follow- 
ing early Spring planting until the soil has 
warmed up. A heavy mulch at the time 





***Transplanting of Trees and Shrubs in the 
Northeastern and North Central United States.” 
Prepared for U. S. Camouflage Branch Engineer 
Board by the National Shade Tree Conference 
and National Arborist Association. Published 
by National Shade Tree Conference, L. C. 
Chadwick, Secretary, Department of Horticul- 
ture, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Price 35 cents. 
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of planting in a cold soil may delay obtain- 
ing a favorable soil temperature by two 
weeks. 

Practically all trees, unless below one 
inch in diameter, should be supported by 
staking or guying to keep them in an up- 
right position and to prevent loosening of 
the roots. 

One advantage of moving small trees 
with a ball of soil instead of bare roots is 
the fact that balled trees stand in position 
very much better and guying is not so 
necessary. 

Trees, two inches in diameter, can be 
supported by a stake, two by two inches 
by eight feet, driven into the ground to a 
depth of 18 inches below the elevation of 
the bottom of the hole, about one foot 
away from the trunk. This stake should 
be driven in the hole before the soil is put 
around the roots, so that the roots will not 






be injured in the operation. The tree can 
be attached to the stake by means of a 
single loop of soft rope or a wire run 


through an old piece of hose. Cross the 
hose or rope between the stake and the tree 
trunk to prevent chafing. When only a 
single stake is used, it should be put on the 
side of the prevailing winds. 

Trees from two to four inches in diam- 
eter should be supported by two or three 
stakes. Where three stakes are used, they 
should be placed at equidistant intervals 
around the tree and united by cleats, four 
to six inches below the top of the stake. 
The tree is to be attached to each stake as 
outlined above. 

Trees from four to eight inches caliper 
should be firmly guyed by three guys, each 
consisting of three-sixteenths-inch seven- 
strand cable, two strands of No. 9 or four 
strands of No. 12 galvanized steel wire, 
and attached to “‘deadmen”’ or other estab- 
lished trees. The guys are attached to the 
tree, so that they divide the circumference 
of the trunk equally, by five-sixteenths- 
inch lag hooks or by running the twisted 
wires through a piece of hose that encir- 
cles the trunk at a crotch. Examine the 
wires at least three times during the grow- 
ing season to be sure that they are not 
causing injury to the trunk. 

Protection of trunks and larger branches 

















The size of a tree determines whether it should be staked or guyed. Guys 

for small trees can be anchored by stakes (note the angle of the stake) 

while those for larger specimens are held by “‘deadmen” at least three 
feet long and buried at least three feet deep. 
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of newly-planted trees with burlap or spe- 
cial tree wrapping crepe paper has become 
an accepted practice. This is especially true 
with the thin-barked trees and those that 
have had the tops considerably reduced or 
thinned out or are otherwise unduly ex- 
posed to sun and wind. Wrapping aids suc- 
cessful recovery by retarding the loss of 
water and subsequent drying out of the 
bark. It protects the trunk against sun- 
scald and is at least a partial protection 
against borer infestation. 

It is advisable to keep the soil relatively 
dry in the Spring until root growth starts. 
This is especially true with newly-trans- 
planted plants. 

When water is applied, the soil should 
be soaked to the depth of the roots. A 
good watering once in five days is much 
better than frequent sprinkling. Twenty 
inches of rainfall or its equivalent during 
the active growing period of four months 
is considered adequate for good crop 
growth. Under the restricted root condi- 
tions of newly-transplanted trees, double 
this quantity may be more desirable, but 
an application of one gallon of water per 
square foot of root area every five days 
should be ample. 

Plants will suffer as quickly from over- 
watering as from a deficiency. However, 
if adequate drainage is provided when the 
plants are set, over-watering is not likely. 
As an aid to an even distribution of water, 
soil collars can be thrown up at the outer 
periphery of the soil ball and at the outer 
periphery of the hole and by drilling holes 
at various levels in the soil ball. These 
collars should be raked down in the Fall. 

Frequent syringing of the tops of newly- 
transplanted plants, especially evergreens, 
is a desirable practice. This work should be 
done in early morning or late evening. 
Midday watering on hot, sunny days may 
cause considerable foliage injury. 

All recently transplanted plants, espe- 
cially evergreens, should go into the Winter 
with ample moisture in the soil. 


New Chrysanthemum Society 


MATEUR gardeners from five eastern 

states met at the home of Dr. Ernest 

L. Scott of Bogota, N. J., October 25, and 

formed a new chrysanthemum society with 
the following officers: 

President, Dr. Ernest L. Scott; vice- 
president, Mrs. John W. Roberts, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, Les- 
ter W. Kinne, 303 73rd Street, North 
Bergen, N. J. 

The new organization was given the 
name of Eastern States Chrysanthemum 
Society, with dues at $3.00 a year. The 
purpose of the society is to increase popular 
interest in growing good chrysanthemums 
well. A quarterly bulletin is to be pub- 
lished and an annual exhibition is to be 
held each October. 

Paul Frese, New York, acted as tempo- 
rary chairman at the opening meeting and 
Leon Burpee welcomed the visitors to 
Bogota. Lunch was served by the ladies 
of the Garden Club of Bogota. 
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PULA Terris 


Trees are wrapped by starting on 
the larger branches and working 
down to the ground. 





Brilliant Sourwood Tree 


T IS rather surprising to me that the 

sourwood tree, Oxydendrum arboreum, 
is not more often found on private 
grounds, for it is one of the most desirable 
of ornamental trees. The habit of growth 
is more or less broadly pyramidal, with a 
drooping tendency on the part of many 
branches and a generally graceful form. 

This tree has two outstanding char- 
acteristics. One is its white bloom in July, 
the flowers being not unlike those of the 
mountain andromeda, hanging among the 
foliage in a very attractive way. The other 
is its brilliant colored foliage in the Fall. 
If the tree has even moderate sun the foli- 
age is a deep red, reminding one of the deep 
red of the red or swamp maple. 

This tree is of high ornamental value 
and can be recommended where bloom and 
color are desired. It has the added advan- 
tage of blooming after most of our flower- 
ing trees have completed their bloom. 


—George A. Sweetser. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Ways to Use Lovage 


HE kitchen herb has come back into 

its own—and we hope to stay. Per- 
haps the least known and used is lovage. 
My first experience with it was, when as a 
child, we used to beg a bit of the root from 
a man who had a good-sized plant in his 
yard. It was always a rare treat—for he 
never liked to take too much of the root. 
Some years later a friend brought me 

a small plant from Ohio. This plant has 
had no special care through the years. The 
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ground was made up of ashes and some 
loam and dressing used occasionally. I 
have been able to give three or four roots 
away. 

Quite suddenly I discovered that the 
leaves were just as delicious as the root. I 
tried them in a salad and found that— 
when celery was very expensive, I could 
get along very well without it for the 
flavor of one is much like the other. 

The leaves can be used fresh in Summer 
and dried for the Winter. The children of 
the neighborhood quite frequently want a 
piece to chew. A friend told me that she 
dried the blossoms for decorative purposes. 

From Spring until Autumn new shoots 
are constantly appearing, and although 
the frost has come in places and the plant 
has withered away, still a tiny fresh shoot 
has struggled up several inches. 


—Alice E. Leslie. 
Swampscott, Mass. 


Peony Society’s New President 


EORGE W. PEYTON, Rapidan, 

Va., vice-president of the American 
Peony Society, becomes president of the 
organization, succeeding the late John A. 
Bongers, Ottumwa, Iowa. According to 
W. F. Christman, Northbrook, IIl., the 
organization’s secretary, the office of vice- 
president will be left open until the annual 
meeting in June, 1945, or until such time 
as a meeting of the directors is called. It 
has also been announced that the society's 
1945 exhibition will be held at Rockford, 
Ill. 


Horse Chestnuts Are Tough 


E second hurricane to visit us in eight 
years has again played havoc with 
shade and lawn trees in the coastal areas of 
New England. In the hurricane of 1938, 
the more severe of the two in Rhode Island, 
the toughness of the horse chestnut was 
demonstrated to me by the behavior of 
specimens on the Mariemor* estate at New- 
port. Three horse chestnuts in a fully ex- 
posed position on the lawn came through 
the storm with minor damage while maples 
close by were torn asunder and large privets 
were torn completely out of the ground. 

On inquiry amongst other gardeners on 
various private estates in Newport and 
among foresters who cleared fallen trees 
from public places, the fact was brought 
out that only one large horse chestnut had 
succumbed and that was attributed to the 
fact that the tree was hollow. 

The fury of the latest hurricane, al- 
though not so severe as the previous one, 
laid many large trees low. Again the horse 
chestnut, at least in the Westerly district, 
came through intact. It would be interest- 
ing to hear from Cape Cod, where the fury 
of the storm was comparable to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Rhode Island during 
the 1938 storm, as to the behavior of the 
horse chestnut there. 


—James Brown, Superintendent. 


Wilcox Park, Westerly, R. I. 
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Toads, Friends of Gardeners — 


First of a series of articles about the living 
creatures to be found in every garden plot 


KNOW of no animals, except snakes, 

that have been so maligned as toads. 
The superstitions of the middle ages 
ascribed all sorts of evils to these animals, 
and unfortunately many of these supersti- 
tions still persist. But in reality, toads can 
be counted among our great blessings. 

Why do you think the toad has taken 
up his abode in our gardens? It is simply 
because he finds an abundance of food 
there. He may not possess as much intelli- 
gence as some other animals, but he is wise 
in many ways. He sleeps, for instance, dur- 
ing the greater part of the day, partly so 
that he may not be a nuisance and partly 
to escape his enemies. As the sun begins to 
sink in the sky, out he comes from some 
snug retreat and begins his nightly chase 
through garden and over our lawns in 
search of food. 

The chase is always an exciting one, for 
the toad eats only living, moving food, and 
since he has an enormous appetite, he must 
hunt almost incessantly to get as much as 
he needs. He is well equipped for the hunt, 
for his tongue, which is attached to the 
front of the mouth instead of the back and 
can thus be extended fully two inches in 
an exceedingly rapid movement, has a 
sticky surface from which the 
escape of his prey is impossible. 

To watch a toad eat is well 
worth a few moments of anyone’s 
time. Observe how still he sits, 
his head bent slightly forward, his 
eyes bright and intelligent. A fly 
lights within two inches of his 
nose. His mouth opens and the |y, 
fly is gone. So quickly does he | 
thrust out his tongue, to which 
the fly adheres and is so carried 
far into the back of the mouth, & 
that we scarcely see the flash of — = 
pink. * 

The toad will eat almost any 
small living thing that is abroad 
in the late afternoon and at night. 
Flies, beetles, grubs, caterpillars, 
crickets, grasshoppers, tree hoppers, ants, 
plant lice, army worms, spiders, sow bugs, 
earthworms, all are included in his dietary. 

It has been found that about 88 per cent 
of a toad’s food consists of insects and 
other small creatures that are considered 
pests in the garden. It has been estimated 
that in three months, a toad will eat some 
10,000 injurious insects and of this num- 
ber 16 per cent are cutworms, 9 per cent 
caterpillars and 19 per cent weevils and 
other injurious beetles. 

To evaluate these statistics in terms of 
dollars and cents, it has been estimated that 
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one toad is worth $19.44 in a single season 
because of the cutworms, alone, which it 
devours. Toads are especially valuable in 
greenhouses, which they will rid of slugs, 
snails, cutworms and injurious beetles, as 
well as sow bugs, which eat the roots of all 
kinds of plants. 

I could never understand why so many 
people have an antipathy toward toads or 
experience a feeling of revulsion upon see- 
ing one of these animals. Perhaps one 
reason is that anything that lives in a dark, 
damp place seems loathsome. Another 
may be that toads are cold and slimy to the 
touch. Still another that they produce 
warts. 

It is true that toads choose cool, moist 
places in which to live. They seek such 
locations not only for shelter but also for 
moisture. A toad, you see, does not drink 
water in the ordinary way. All the water 
he gets he absorbs through his skin. Keep 
a toad in a dry place and he soon gets thin 
and distressed looking; within a few days, 
indeed, probably he will die. But provide 
him with plenty of moisture and he will 
remain plump and contented, even though 
he may not get much food. 

Now just because a toad does not drink 










Toads eat enormous numbers of insects, many of which 
are harmful to vegetation. Their presence in the garden 


should be encouraged. 


in the ordinary way, one must not get the 
idea that he does not enjoy drinking. Ob- 
serve sometimes how he sprawls out in 
shallow water or on a wet surface and with 
what evident enjoyment he literally ‘‘soaks 
in’’ the water. 

A toad is sometimes cold to the touch; 
at other times warm. The reason for this 
is that the temperature of a toad’s body 
changes with that of his environment. Un- 
like humans, who are only partially de- 
pendent upon the sun for warmth, the toad 
is wholly dependent upon it. On a warm, 
sunny day the toad might be very warm 
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indeed, and conversely on a cold day, very 
cold, so cold that he might dig down in the 
earth and sleep all day. 

As for being slimy, the toad is not slimy 
at all; on the contrary, he is very dry. Of 
course, if you squeeze him a little too hard 
or handle him somewhat roughly, he will 
become slightly wet, but this is his way of 
telling you that you are hurting him; it is 
his defense against enemies. The fluid 
which he pours out at such times is color- 
less and odorless and quite harmless. 

The toad has another fluid which he se- 
cretes when he is in great agony and which 
is slightly poisonous. This fluid is secreted 
by the skin and is especially abundant in 
the paratoid glands, the two large swellings 
behind the eyes. The toad usually reserves 
this means of defense for such times as 
when he is seized by the teeth of an enemy, 
for the fluid has a disagreeable effect on the 
mucous membrane of the mouth. I have 
seen more than one dog drop a toad in a 
hurry. This fluid, too, is harmless to man 
unless it gets in the mouth or eyes. I have 
said nothing about these fluids producing 
warts. The belief that toads produce warts 
is pure nonsense. 

The toad is not without a certain 
beauty. Pick one up (and do not be afraid 
of doing so) and examine it closely. Look 
at the eyes. Are they not brilliant and 
beautiful? Indeed, the toad’s eye is so beau- 
tiful that it gave rise in past ages to the 
fable of the “‘jewel’’ of the toad’s head. 
This jewel was supposed to be a precious 
stone within the toad’s head and when 
worn as a talisman was supposed to protect 
the wearer from all sorts of evils. It was 
Shakespeare, I think, who wrote: 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, 

Which like a toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 
Shakespeare, of course, was 
wrong on two counts. 

The general color pattern of 
the toad is somewhat variable. In 
Summer, it is usually dull brown 
but very often the ground color 
may be yellowish-brown. There 
= is usually a line of a lighter shade 
down the middle of the back and 

my the wart-like elevations may be 
~ Wy tipped with red, although those 
above the ear are often of a bright 
orange hue. Frequently there are 
four larger elevations, or spots of 
color, arranged along each side of 
the line in the middle of the back. 
These may be bright red-brown conspicu- 
ously bordered with black, the black in 
its turn being ringed with yellow, produc- 
ing the effect of yellow rimmed eyes. 

This is not brilliant coloring, perhaps, 
but it is utilitarian. The toad’s dull brown 
skin, rough with warts of all sizes and 
shapes, is so like the soil of garden or field 
that he becomes inconspicuous to the eyes 
of his enemies. Even his size and shape 
tend to make him seem a stone or a lump 
of earth. Then, too, he possesses power to 
change the color of his coat and among 
green foliage he becomes conspicuously 





spotted and striped so that he blends with 
the lights and shadows of the grasses and 
leaves about him. 

While you still have your toad in your 
hand, note that his hand has four fingers 
and his foot five toes, which are connected 
by short, thick webs. Behind and slightly 
lower than his eye is a flat, oval spot. This 
is the ear drum. Observe too, the wide ex- 
panse of mouth, and if you gently pry it 
open you will find that the toad has no 
teeth. He needs none for he does not chew 
his food but swallows it whole. 

—Richard Headstrom. 


Boston, Mass. 


Sedum Grass Substitute 


EADING tthe instructive article 
“Where Grass Will Not Grow,” 
Horticulture, October 15, I draw attention 
to one of the most valuable sedums for 
this purpose. It is the caucasian carpet 
sedum, also called caucasian sunmoss, Se- 
dum spurium, white, and S. sp. splendens, 
the red form. I have seen it used widely in 
Europe for all locations where grass will 
not grow and where a dense carpet is de- 
sired. I have seen it used in wild gardens, 
and in parks, where naturalizing has to be 
done, and also in spaces where the mainte- 
nance of a lawn required too much work 
or expense. This sedum shows its best 
growth in sunny and sandy locations, 
where grass burns and never amounts to 
much except with the utmost care. As soon 
as the carpet has grown dense enough, no 
weeds will penetrate, and no more work is 
necessary. After a number of years, about 
four or five years, the soil will need to be 
refreshed by spreading a layer of good soil 
over the plants in which layer the stems 
can form new roots. 

A square yard of dense sedum will pro- 
vide plenty ef material for carpeting. The 
shoots can be taken off, and planted right 
back a few inches apart. The same opera- 
tion can be repeated from these shoots, 
when established, and so on. A valuable 
ground cover is produced in a short time. 
Thin-looking spots can be rectified easily 
by this method. By following it, no new 
plants will need to be bought after the pur- 
chase of the original stock. 

Good results can be obtained by sowing 
the shoots like seeds (if too long, cut in 
pieces) and covering them with a layer of 
soil, or by mixing the shoots with the soil. 
Seeds of low-growing wild annual flowers, 
can be combined with this sowing. While 
the sedum carpet is spreading, the annuals 
will flower during the first Summer and die 
off in the Fall. The sedums will have cov- 
ered most of the space the following season 
and faulty spots can be easily corrected. 
The white S. spurium will produce fewer 
flowers, the older it is, which may be de- 
sired; the red splendens is very effective 
with its flowers. There is a pink variety, 
but it cannot compare in beauty of blooms 
with the red form. 

—Paul Swoboda. 
Farmingdale, L.I., N. Y. 





South African House Plant 


aco veltheimia is by no means a new 
plant, but to a great many persons it is 


both new and rather strange. Of South 
African origin, like many bulbs which are 
useful outdoors in the warmer sections of 
the country, it is an admirable bulb for 
culture in the home. There are several kinds 
but only one, V. viridifolia, is thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

Bulbs can go singly in five- or six-inch 
pots, with large-size bulbs even in seven- 
inch pots. Treated similarly to amaryllises, 
they do well. Three-fourths of the bulb is 
best left out of the soil, and it should be 
grown in full light all the time. After an 
initial watering, leaves will soon start. 
These are broad and lustrous, making a 
circle around the bulbs; even if there were 
no flowers the plant would be worth while 
for the foliage is as handsome as that of 








The veltheimia makes an excellent 
house plant. 


any dracena. The flower spikes average 
18 inches in height, and the upper part 
carries numerous, rather narrow, bell-like 
blooms, which are a pleasing pink in color 
and which remain fresh a long time. Extra- 
strong bulbs will carry more than one 
spike. 

The foliage begins to turn yellow in 
May, and water should then be entirely 
withheld. The bulbs can be top-dressed or, 
better still, repotted, and more and earlier 
flowers can be had the second season. The 
plants seed abundantly, but it takes four 
years to produce strong, blooming-size 
stock from seed. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


When Wisterias Fail to Bloom 


ISTERIAS have a reputation for 

refusing to bloom. The advertise- 
ments usually state ‘“Blooming-wood 
grafted on hardy roots” or ‘Sure to bloom, 
usually second or third year.’’ Claims of 
this kind actually admit, rather than deny, 
the fact that some vines will, inexplicably, 
go many years without blooming. 
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The garden encyclopedias suggest root- 
pruning in the Spring and surplus-foliage 
pruning in late August. Root-pruning 
consists of thrusting a sharp-edged garden 
spade 12 inches to 18 inches into the soil, 
on that the circumference of a 30-foot to 
36-foot diameter circle from the vine. 
Surplus-foliage pruning is always advisa- 
ble, even if only to keep the vine within 
bounds and the architectural limits of the 
house, barn or trellis. 

Most horticulturists advocate limiting 
the vine to two, or even only one, main 
stem, from which each Spring’s new 
“‘leader’’ growth is pinched back after 
reaching a length of 18 inches or 24 inches. 

Such a practice may be desirable from 
the standpoint of inducing the production 
of flowers, but certainly does not give the 
home owner an opportunity to take full 
advantage of the beautiful and luxuriant 
““drape’’ which a less restricted vine will 
annually provide. 

One vine, under the writer’s surveillance 
was used for an experiment, that has, sub- 
sequently, worked successfully on other 
vines. This is the method: 

At the time of root pruning, in April or 
May, when thrusting the spade into the 
soil, the handle is pushed and pulled back 
and forth to leave a wedge-shaped depres- 
sion into which enough powdered plant 
hormone (naphthylacetamide) is poured 
to make a visible dust all the way to the 
bottom. The depression is then filled with 
clean, finely pulverized soil. Within a few 
weeks, the vine often rewards these efforts 
by forming flower buds which will bloom 
the following year. It is possible that more 
and finer blossoms will result from giving 
even blooming vines this hormone treat- 
ment every Spring. Wisteria owners, who 
have been disappointed in their vines, may 
well try this easy, inexpensive method of 
bloom-coaxing. 

—Jules A. Demonet. 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 


The Rose Dawn Lychnis 


OST of us are familiar with the old 

favorite lychnis, ‘Jerusalem Cross,”’ 
or “‘Scarlet Lightning’’ as it is sometimes 
called, and we have enjoyed growing the 
various hybrids. 

This season we watched the perform- 
ance of Lychnis dioica, or Rose Campion. 
This sturdy plant, about two feet in 
height, grew in good garden soil, and had 
plenty of moisture. It was slow in making 
its appearance in the Spring, although it is 
perfectly hardy, but after that it grew rap- 
idly and was soon covered with clusters of 
vivid rose-red blossoms, each plant forming 
a lovely green and rose bouquet. 

The blooms open in the morning, 
hence radio advertisers give this plant the 
name of ‘Rose Dawn’’; the inch-wide 
flowers stay open a good part of the day 
and the display lasts a long time, when the 
plant seems to wither away, and other 
sorts should be set out beside them. 


Vermont. —Naomi M. Ingalls. 
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Importance of Honeybees 


N DISCUSSING the role of bees in the 

production of fruit and seeds, in a recent 
issue of the Journal of Economic Ento- 
mology, James I. Hambleton of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has the follow- 
ing to say about an increasingly difficult 
problem: 

The destruction of bees has become so serious 
in certain areas that beekeepers and beekeepers’ 
organizations are now seeking redress through 
legal means. Such a procedure may have far- 
reaching effects. To what extent, for example, 
is a person justified in protecting his crop 
through the use of arsenicals if by so doing he 
destroys the wild pollinating insects not only 
on his own land but on the lands of his neigh- 
bors, and in addition, compels beekeepers to 
move their apiaries out of flight range of the 
crop? To deprive a farming community of 
pollinating insects must be as serious an offense 
as to permit unchecked the ravages of destruc- 
tive insects. 

Undoubtedly this problem would have come 
to a head long ago were it not for the fortunate 
fact that poison-laden bees die before they de- 
posit poisonous nectar in the hive. If there 
were the remotest possibility of poisonous 
honey getting on the market, its sale would be 
stopped immediately, and as a food product it 
could be sacrificed if necessary. 

If people stopped buying honey, the keep- 
ing of bees would be stopped, and without bee- 
keeping, deciduous fruits would become rare, 
the seeds of many legumes would be almost 
prohibitive in price, there would be fewer 
cucumbers, melons, and squashes, and produc- 
tion of cottonseed and lint would be lowered. 
About 50 crops would be seriously affected. 

There is scarcely a state where crop 
production could not be benefited, pas- 
tures improved, and soil erosion lessened 


through a widespread beekeeping industry. 


Afternoon Flower Cutting 


OSEPH E. HOWLAND of Cornell 

University has upset a common garden 
practice by proving experimentally that 
greenhouse roses cut in the afternoon keep 
longer than those cut in the morning. The 
increase in keeping time because of after- 
noon cutting was more than 50 per cent 
greater in the Summer than in Winter. 
However, he found that keeping quality 
varies from day to day, apparently because 
of differences in the weather. The later in 
the day the roses are cut, the longer they 
should keep because of the increased sugar 
content. The brighter the day, the more 
marked the difference in keeping time in 
favor of afternoon cutting. 


Low-Acid Peaches Developed 


OSE who have been forbidden all 

acid fruits by their physicians can now 

at least enjoy peaches. According to the 
American Fruit Grower, plant breeders at 
the New Jersey Experiment Station, work- 
ing in co-operation with a Trenton physi- 
cian, have discovered that raw peaches do 
not leave any after-effects on ulcer patients 
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if their acid content is low. After a 15- 
year breeding program, the station has 
produced 23 special low-acid peach vari- 
eties that are combined with other desir- 
able qualities and ripen in different seasons. 


Zine Chloride for Posts 


ON-DURABLE fence posts, such as 

the lower grades of green pine, can be 
made relatively durable by soaking the 
basal end in a wooden trough or half bar- 
rel containing a solution of chromated zinc 
chloride. Steeping the entire post in a tank 
or soaking both basal and top ends in the 
solution has also given good protection 
against termites, fungi, and the destructive 
organisms that normally attack untreated 
wood. W. C. Nettles of Clemson College, 
S. C., reports that recent examination of 
treated sap pine posts which have been in 
the ground nearly six years showed 85 
per cent still sound, while untreated posts 
are usually destroyed in two years. 


Wood Soil for Yews 


NE very interesting test now being 

made at Cornell University seeks to 
answer the problem as to what soil is best 
for yews. A three-year test shows that of 
different types of soil—clay, wood soil and 
clay-loam-peat mixture—the largest top 
growth occurred in the wood soil. Heavily 
rooted but medium-size plants were pro- 
duced in the clay loam, while thegreatest 
loss of plants from heaving during the 
Winter occurred in the soil-peat mixture. 








Flowers Where Bombs 
Have Fallen 


HE following is an excerpt from 

a letter just received from a resi- 
dent of the Isle of Wight: 

“Nature has a strange way of re- 
acting to the ravages of war. I have 
one tree in the garden which I 
planted in a bomb hole. In three 
years it has grown to be taller and 
straighter than the tree that was de- 
stroyed. I find that wherever bombs 
have brought destruction, the wealth 
of flowers and vegetation is extraor- 
dinary. Sometimes a tree whose 
leaves destroyed by blast in the 
Spring will put forth fresh leaves in 
the Autumn. I have noticed, too, 
that on a hillside which has been de- 
nuded of trees for war purposes, a 
forest of purple foxgloves appears— 
and may be seen for miles—where 
previously not a foxglove was to be 
found.” 
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Stunt Disease of Blueberries 


CCORDING to R. F. Suit of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, plantings of cultivated 
blueberries are being attacked by the 
“stunt’’ disease. The planting in which the 
stunt disease was first found in 1937 was 
made up mostly of the Rubel’ and Pioneer 
varieties. By 1943, 56.7 per cent of the 
plants were diseased and the entire planting 
was removed. 

Bushes which contract the disease be- 
come progressively stunted and die within 
two or three years. The foliage on dis- 
eased bushes ‘shows a striking green and 
red color pattern, especially during August 
and September. The diseased bushes do not 
usually produce a crop of fruit but if fruit 
is produced, it is small and of poor quality. 
An investigator in New Jersey announced 
that he was able to transmit the disease to 
healthy plants by budding. His work defi- 
nitely established the fact that the disease 
was a Virus one. 

Definite symptoms of the stunt disease 
have not been found in wild blueberries 
growing in the vicinity of cultivated plant- 
ings in which disease is present. Budding 
and grafting experiments are now in prog- 
ress to determine whether the virus may be 
present in wild blueberries without pro- 
ducing typical stunt symptoms. 


Michigan Pollen Survey 


URING the Summers of 1940, 1941 

and 1942, the Michigan Department 
of Health made the first state-wide survey 
of ragweed pollen in the upper air. Sur- 
veys have been made for selected cities in 
many localities, but so far as can be deter- 
mined, this was the first survey to cover an 
entire state. 

Results of this survey indicate that in 
Michigan the Fall hay fever season begins 
about August 15 and continues for a 
period of four or five weeks. The peak of 
pollen contamination of the air usually 
occurs in the last week of August or in the 
first week of September. This period is the 
vacation period for many individuals, es- 
pecially those subject to hay fever, and it 
is hoped that information secured by this 
survey may be of benefit to those who seek 
relief from ragweed pollen. 


Scale Insects on Bittersweets 
TEPHEN F. HAMBLIN of Lexing- 


ton, Mass., reports that the scale insect 
so harmful to evergreen euonymus is to be 
seen attacking plants of celastrus, the bit- 
tersweet, in Cambridge, Mass. This is 
further evidence that insects know their 
botany, for both euonymus and celastrus 
are members of the same plant family — 
Celastracez. 
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Culture of Achimenes 


EAR EDITOR — After reading my 

short article in Horticulture, October 
1, about the culture of achimenes, lovely 
house plants, readers who are fond of the 
flower and who have not been able to se- 
cure bulbs for window garden cultivation, 
have written me to inquire where they may 
be obtained. 

Both bulbs (or tubers) and seed are 
catalogued by Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, and bulbs are available from George 
W. Park, Greenwood, S. C. These are only 
two of a number of seed and. plant dealers 
who stock achimenes. There is a shortage 
reported, probably due to war conditions, 
and some firms have sold out for the 
present. 

This is a time when neighbors may 
share with each other. Those who have 
healthy specimens of achimenes find that 
thinning out the pots by removal of rooted 
pieces helps the mother plant. In repotting 
plants in new enriched soil, many tubers 
will be disclosed. Eight distinct varieties 
of achimenes may be obtained by searching 
for them. 

—Mary S. Smith. 
Bartlett, Tenn. 


About Tolmiea Menziesi 


EAR EDITOR — Two questions 

have been raised about Tolmiea men- 
ziesi, Youth-on-age (Horticulture, Sep- 
tember 15, 1944). Why is it not grown 
outdoors? Might it run away and become 
a weed? I have known this interesting 
perennial in its native habitat in western 
Washington and British Columbia for 
more than 40 years and at least 20 years 
before I ever saw a plant used as a house 
plant. 

It grows in moist, cool, shaded situa- 
tions, preferably along stream banks in the 
lowland coniferous forests from the Cas- 
cade mountains to the Pacific coast. 

Here the Summers are cool but dry; the 
Winters are very damp, mild or severe, but 
the plants are usually covered with a 
blanket of snow during short periods of 
cold weather. In such an environment this 
species spreads by seeds and vegetative 
propagation and maintains itself indefi- 
nitely. Tolmiea does not persist long when 
the trees are removed and the land is 
cleared. In its natural range it has never 
become a weed. 

It is doubtful if tolmiea will succeed 
generally in gardens in the northeastern 
states where the Summers are usually hot 
and often humid and the Winters are se- 
vere and frequently accompanied by drying 
winds. By growing it in shade and giving 
it some protection in Winter, I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping it one or two years but 


no longer. By providing protection at the 
right time it may be possible to keep it 
going from year to year. However, there 
need be no fear that this species will be- 
come a weed. 
—W. C. Muenscher. 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


Soy Beans in Connecticut 


EAR EDITOR—This year I planted 

Bansei soy beans again and have 
found them very satisfactory. They were 
planted on May 27 and matured the first 
picking of green beans on August 27. The 
beans remained in the green stage for about 
two weeks. 

For those interested in the question of 
yield, this planting of mine bore about 30 
quarts of pods (dry measure) per 50 feet of 
row with the plants spaced five or six inches 
apart. It takes about five quarts of pods 
to produce one quart of shelled beans, as a 
rule. 

Contrary to previous reports soy beans 
are not immune to pests. The first one to 
appear in the season is the rabbit, but he 
may be successfully discouraged by spray- 
ing the young plants with aluminum sul- 
fate at the rate of two to four tablespoons 
per gallon of water. The next pest to ap- 
pear is the Japanese beetle, and immediate 
steps must be taken to protect the plants 
from the defoliating hordes of these trou- 
blesome beetles. 

Experiments with aluminum sulfate 
sprays for this purpose were a failure until 
I added about a cupful of lime to each gal- 
lon of spray. This kept the beetles off so 
long as the plants were well covered with 
it. I.rather suspect, however, that the lime 
damaged some of the flowers, thus having 
an adverse effect on the yield. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Over-Cooking Ruins Tampala 


EAR EDITOR—We tried the new 

vegetable, tampala, this year, and 
while not inspired to any heights of en- 
thusiasm about it, we did find it a welcome 
addition to the things we grow in a very 
small vegetable garden, and we plan to 
plant it another year. Anything which 
so successfully weathered the heat and 
drought of the past Summer deserves a 
further trial, for this reason if for no other. 
Both the flavor and the texture of tampala 
are so mild that over-cooking ruins it (as 
I found on my first attempt to serve it), 
but when lightly cooked we found it a 
pleasant and palatable vegetable and one 
which we liked. 

—DeEtte B. Jacobs. 

Morristown, N. J. 
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Good Flowering Trees 


AR EDITOR—I assume that Stew- 

artia ovata (pentagyna) is the one 
discussed in the last issue of Horticulture; 
I know of no more precocious shrub or 
small tree. Mine was planted in 1922. It 
first bloomed in 1924, happily proving to 
be S. ovata grandiflora, and has bloomed 
without fail every year since. 

About three feet tall at its first perform- 
ance, it is now about 20 feet. At its bloom- 
ing height, it is covered with its glistening 
white single-camellia-like flowers, often 
flecked with rose. 

I suspect it is in acid soil, although a 
franklina, but a few feet away, does only 
indifferently. 

My Sophora japonica, planted in the 
early ’20s, has bloomed profusely for some 
years. It is a pretty little tree of no espe- 
cial moment. Its late-blooming habit gives 
it a certain value, and it is prodigal of its 
bloom. Here, the color effect of the big 
panicles is a by no means exciting greenish 
cream. 

Of flowering trees that are slow to come 
into bloom, I know of nothing more de- 
liberate than the incomparable yellow- 
wood, Cladrastis lutea. I waited 15 years 
for mine, and it was worth waiting for! 
A well grown yellowwood in full bloom 
is the loveliest thing I know. 

—Elkitt S. Foote. 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Clematis Culture Outlined 


EAR EDITOR—I note in Horticul- 

ture for September 15, Mr. Louis 
Fabian Bachrach’s request for help with 
clematis. 

Like many of the hybrid forms of our 
recent introductions, the clematis requires 
much patience and care to bring it to per- 
fection. These rules are important: 

Support with a wooden trellis; plant the 
vine after the trellis is placed to avoid 
breakage to roots or injury to the vine. 

‘ Exposure should be a sheltered, well- 
drained location where roots will be kept 
cool by shade from dwarf plants liking 
similar soil and culture. The foliage likes 
to be in the sun. Moisture is very neces- 
sary. 
Mr. L. H. Bailey, advises: “A well- 
drained location is necessary. The soil 
should be light loam with well-rotted cow 
manure added and a little lime. Lighten 
heavy clay soil with leafmold; top dress 
with well-rotted cow manure.” 

The root must be planted three inches 
below the surface. Top-dress in Spring 
with a little lime. In the Fall mulch with 
well-rotted cow manure each year. 

—Ruth Price. 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Making the Most of Cut Flowers — 


How best to enjoy fresh blooms from the 
florists’ shops at relatively small expense 


T IS pleasant to find an increasing num- 

ber of cut flowers being used in private 
homes in the Winter months. Who can 
doubt that they have proved their value 
by making homes more cheerful in these 
trying times? 

Many women, too, are finding the 
study of flower arrangement a source of 
relaxation for a few hours each week, even 
though they may be devoting much of their 
time to some phase of war work on the 
home front. 

Obviously most persons must depend 
upon florists’ flowers for decorating their 
homes in the Winter months and it be- 
comes desirable to know in what way one 
can make the most of these flowers. It is 
a well-known fact that .some kinds last 
much longer than others, and various 
methods have been devised by which to 
give increased length of life to all kinds. 
It is well to remember, however, that the 
flowers must be fresh when they are pur- 
chased, which means that they should 
come from a dependable dealer. 


Life of Cut Flowers 


Then the purchaser has two factors to 
keep in mind. One is that for best results 
she must choose the kind of flowers needed 
for her particular situation. The second is 
that she must become familiar with the 
kinds which give the longest period of 
service for the amount of money spent on 
them, unless one has a very long purse. 

Carnations, for example, should stand 
up for five to six days. Roses put in vases 
at the time the flower buds are beginning 
to unfold can be counted on for seven to 
ten days of beauty. Calendulzs and stocks 
have a potential of ten days. Snapdragons 
will keep opening new blooms and shed- 
ding faded ones to give color for a period 
of nearly two weeks. Gladioli will do the 
same if received with but one or two open 
flowers at the base of each spike. 

Chrysanthemums will last well into the 
third week. Orchid flowers will keep even 
longer, with the result that the per day 
cost of decorative value is not high, even 
though the price of an orchid flower is 
greater. Anthuriums, too, are notable for 
their lasting qualities. 

Longest keeping of all are such blooms 
as those of echeveria, acacia and heather, 
which will dry in an attractive manner in 
the vases and remain looking well for 
months. 

These examples are cited with the 
assumption that the flowers are to be kept 
under suitable conditions. If the blooms 
are in a really fresh state, all that is neces- 
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sary for most of them is a mere inch or 
two of water, only enough to keep the 
bases of the stems immersed. Very often it 
will be noticed that a rather decided up- 
take of water will occur in the first two 
hours or so after an arrangement is placed 
in a vase. Then a prompt replenishment 
of the water becomes necessary. The age- 
old practice of standing cut flowers in deep 
water for a time upon arrival has merit. 
This is an especially valuable practice for 
the handling of blooms approaching the 
wilting stage, and is particularly recom- 
mended for roses. 


Proper Room Conditions 


It will also be noted that the kinds 
of flowers that naturally last but short 
periods seem to require the most water 
because they give up relatively larger 
quantities to the air from their leaves. If 
the air is too warm and dry, or if the 
blooms are subjected to hot, drying drafts, 
a point is reached where more water trans- 
pires from the leaves than can be taken up 
from the vase by the stems. Such a condi- 
tion is quickly fatal. 

Therefore, cool or at least moist air is 
of definite benefit in that such environ- 
mental conditions tend to reduce loss of 
water to the air. The extreme of such a 
recommendation is to advise the keeping 
of blooms in a refrigerator at a tempera- 
ture of 40 to 45 degrees. However, it 
should be remembered that home mechan- 
ical refrigerators have a serious drying 
effect. Therefore, gardenia and camellia 
blooms or a corsage that is popped into 
the refrigerator to be kept fresh should be 
wrapped with cellophane or some similar 
covering. 


Flowers Kept Cold 


In addition, there is a limit to the 
length of time that blooms can be held 
back by being kept cold. Each day in the 
ice box may mean one less day of beauty 
in arrangement after the removal from 
cold storage. Besides, flowers are to be 
enjoyed and they are of little value to 
anyone shoved away out of sight in the 
dark of a refrigerator. 

Sometimes, the process is reversed, as 
when it is desired to open flower buds 
quickly to have the flowers ready for a 
special occasion. The flowers are then 
placed loosely in a container of deep water 
in a warm, humid atmosphere. Placing 
the stems in warm water is of no value in 
hastening the opening of flowers. It is the 
action of the air rather than that of the 
water temperature which mainly influences 
the development of the flower. Keeping 
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buds in bright sunshine will often cause 
them to open quickly. This is effective 
in the case of water lilies. 

Flowers also react to violent changes in 
air conditions. Therefore, it is just as well 
not to immediately unpack flowers deliv- 
ered in cold weather. It usually is more 
satisfactory to loosen the packing slightly 
and to let the blooms gradually warm up 
to house temperature for a half hour or so. 
Even after that, a period in relatively deep 
water before the arrangement is begun will 
still better adapt them to their new loca- 
tion. 

Modern research into the problems of 
keeping cut flowers healthy and attractive 
for as long a time as possible has upset 
some of the well-established ideas on the 
subject. For one thing, it has been deter- 
mined that changing the water and recut- 
ting the stems daily has little or no value 
in prolonging the life of a flower. Along 
with this discovery, it appears that the 
removal of all leaves that are below the 
water level is often just a piece of nice 
technique that is of little real benefit. 
However, the use of green material to keep 
the flowers erect is to be avoided. Metal 
holders are much to be preferred. It has 
also been determined that the length of 
stem, short or long, has no visible effect 
on the length of time a flower will keep. 


Value of Chemicals 


These widespread practices now seem 
outmoded by the introduction of chemical 
products marketed for the purpose of 
making cut flowers last out their full time. 
The research behind these materials indi- 
cates that by artificially maintaining the 
sugar content of the flowers and checking 
the development of destructive bacteria in 
the water, greater periods of attractiveness 
may be expected. Thus the care of cut 
flowers is made simpler, easier and more 
effective. 

The commercial florist is now begin- 
ning to take advantage of these results of 
research, not only in his own operations 
but, also, in urging that his customers add 
these chemicals to the water in which they 
place cut flowers. 

Some of the good old practices are still, 
however, unchallenged by scientific inves- 
tigation. If the blooms of poppies, poin- 
settias or other milky stemmed piants are 
to be used as cut flowers, the bottom inch 
of each stem will need to be singed in a hot 
flame. An alternative method is to dip a 
half inch or so of each stem in boiling 
water for two to three minutes. 

This same treatment can often be used 
to revive flowers that have been on display 
for a few days and are beginning to show 
signs of wilting. The more common prac- 
tice with such flowers as gerberas and 
sweet peas is to plunge the stems in hot— 
not boiling —- water and to permit the 
water to cool off. 

The splitting or mashing of the bases 
of hard stems such as those of chrysanthe- 
mums or forced shrub branches seems to 
enable freer water uptake. The idea of 
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cutting stems under water to prevent the 
entrance of air seems never to have proved 
itself of practical benefit. Flowers worn 
upside down in corsages do not last as 
long as they otherwise would even though 
they may show off to better advantage. 
Roses and orchids last longer if worn up- 
right but with gardenias and sweet peas, 
position seems to be of no importance. 
Moist air conditions are essential, how- 
ever, for the keeping of gardenia flowers. 
In the home, the best way to handle 
them is to float them in water. Camellia 
blooms also appear more attractive when 
floated in shallow containers. So placed, 
they will be decorative even after the 
showy part of the bloom has come loose. 


Eradicating Weeds in Lawns 


METHOD of weed control far easier 

than digging and pulling, the inevit- 
able result of which consists of large cavi- 
ties and bare spots in the lawn, has been 
proposed. By this method, the gardener 
simply waits for a rain; and, while the 
leaves of the weeds are still wet, sprinkles 
them evenly and generously with a strong 
nitrogen fertilizer, placing a half-teaspoon- 
ful at the heart of the plant. As most lawn- 
owners know, this practice will “‘burn”’ 
any plant; therefore, care must be exercised 
to confine the treatment to the weed. 

In a day or two the weeds will be with- 
ered and brown and can be easily lifted, 
leaving no pocket or live roots. By this 
time the “‘burning”’ effect of the fertilizer 
will have spent itself, and the soil will be 
right. Then grass seed dropped into the 
area will sprout and grow at a rapid rate— 
and gone is the bent back, the blistered 
trowel finger, the weed and the worry! 

This practice can also be applied to crab 
grass, even over large areas, provided that 
the ‘‘burning’’ is accomplished before this 
vicious plant has had time to make seed. 
Even if seed has formed, the operation 
will be successful, but there is no assurance 
that the seed will not sprout the following 
year. An early attack is best. 


—Jules A. Demonet. 
Huntington Woods, Mich. 


A New Hampshire Garden 


E RAISED Victor tomatoes for ther 

first time this year and are enthusi- 
astic about them. They ripened early in 
July and were good. Heretofore my neigh- 
bors have been eating ripe tomatoes while 
mine have sat in surly green-ness just look- 
ing at me. 

Mason’s Golden Midget sweet corn was 
fully equal to its description. It was the 
sweetest corn we had and we grew six other 
kinds, including Golden Bantam. Is it our 
taste or is not Golden Bantam as sweet as 
it used to be? We have acorn in this neigh- 
borhood which we call Tom Thumb 
which is similar to golden midget only 
white. We have never been able to find it 
in any catalogue. 

Last year we grew Butternut squash. It 
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fruited well and kept all Winter, but we 
did not care much for the flavor. I know 
others who consider it very fine. Our fa- 
vorite squash is Buttercup. 

Last year, and again this, we grew soy 
beans, but used them only as sprouted dry 
beans. Last Spring there was lively discus- 
sion about Fava beans and they are popular 
with us. We plant them early in April 
with our first peas and they are ready to 
eat in July. It is almost worth while to 
grow them just to hear the comments of 
visitors who have never seen them before. 

My garden is like a stepchild these war 
years. It carries on valiantly with very 
little attention after early Spring, when 
we try to give it a good start. Some years 
ago, I bought a plant of Barr’s Pink hardy 
aster and someone gave me a purple va- 
riety. Since then, these two have appar- 
ently seeded themselves all over the land- 
scape. They are in the field, the pasture, 
the roadside, growing with more abandon 
than our wild asters. 

The first year that Harrington’s Pink 
was offered, I bought a plant of that. I 
now have many which are altogether 
lovely. Best of all, I think, is a seedling 
from the original. It has the same habit 
(does not close as readily at night) and is 
a lovely clear pink but deeper. 

—Lura K. Butler. 
New London, N. H. 














IT PAYS TO FEED 
THE WILD BIRDS 


—* 


Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


‘ 





THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 


These stations contain suet and a special 
mixture of wild seeds and grains required 
for the diet of wild birds. 
Easily suspended from any branch of the 
tree. 

Complete $1.35 Postpaid 


Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for 


hanging on your windowsill. Complete 


$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c P’p’d 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 


Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 


Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 
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Burpee's TAMPALA 


ey at VA Fi h DS A GIFT—to make you 

NAM Bets hfe Fy acquainted with the 
MY OS LFF BAY wonder 3-in-1 Vegetable 

ON “ A new “greens” sensation! 
“Better than spinach” for flavor 
—for food value. Easier to 
grow; stands hot weather; a 


prolific producer all summer 
long. 


Use Tampala Like Spinach— 
Like Lettuce — Like Asparagus 


LIKE SPINACH! Gather branches 4 to 5 in. long, or even entire 
young plants. No need to bother picking individual leaves. Re- 
quires only 5 minutes to cook. LIKE LETTUCE! Pick young, 
tender leaves and make a delicious salad; or wilt them in the 
skillet with bacon fat. A new delight in flavor. LIKE ASPARA- 
GUS! Stems up to the size of the little finger may be separated 
from the leaves and cooked 8 to 10 minutes. The taste suggests 
artichokes. 
















Burpee’s Tampala is a fast grower. Ready for cutting six 
weeks after planting. New shoots and leaves keep coming all 
summer. Tampala stands hot weather well; bears longer than 
spinach; produces more meals per plant; more protein, minerals, 
vitamin A. Write for FREE Tampala Seeds Today. 


purvee's Seed Catalog FREE 


The Leading American Seed Catalog 












QvE TIPS 14, Full information about Burpee’s famous Flower and Vegetable Seeds. Pictures all 
& ae leading varieties; many in color. Tells newest creations of Burpee’s scientists—more 
delicious, abundant vegetables for your garden—more lovely Flowers to make it 

4Spanaaus colorful. For example, new Hybrid Vegetables and velvety-red Flash Marigold. 








The paper shortage reduces our sup- 
ply of Catalogs for 1945. Many who 
write late will be disappointed. As 
long as the supply lasts Burpee’s 
Seed Catalog will be mailed free 
and postpaid. We suggest you mail 
coupon or postcard TODAY. 














You'll Like 
Tampala 


An entirely new and 
different “Greens” 
flavor. Not “tinny” 
like spinach and no 
“after-taste.” You 
will like it. Write for 
free seeds today, 
sending stamp for 
postage. 








Gift Offer Good 
For 30 Days 






Seeds FREE- Wide Joday/ 








t Send name and address 
i 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 376 Burpee Bidg., i and enclose stamp for 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. (or) Clinton, Iowa : postage for regular 15c- 
CT] Send Burpee’s Tampala Seeds, 15c-Pkt. free. : ms eh i Tampala 
(No. 1375). Enclosed gram for postage. : ceds . 
NS ' 
~ S | W. Atl B Cc 
Ee Oe En <p eteantucnedes osacnes : 
| : W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
> % 
Address...:.... SSS ane pape ee per eere ‘ 376 Burpee Bldg.. be ccasitindaindiadiilam. 376 Burpee Bldg.. 
Cc] SengQrrpee's 1945 Seed Catalog FREE ' Phiiadelphia 32, Pa. write to Olinton, Iowa Clinton, Iowa 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES 


(Helleborus Niger) 


Strong plants full of flower buds, 
$1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 each. 


VELTHEIMIA VIRIDIFOLIA 
Splendid bulb for house culture, 
50c, 75c, $1.00 each. 


AMARYLLIS 
Strong flowering bulbs, several 
colors, 50c, 75c, $1.00 each 


HARDY ROSES 


in fine variety ready now 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Bulb and Hardy Plant Specialist 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

Tel. Wey. 1110 
Fall Catalogue on request 
If goods wanted by mail add postage 























| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 





What is meant by treble superphosphate? 

Standard superphosphate may be ex- 
pected to carry 16 to 20 per cent of phos- 
phoric acid, as compared to the 40 or 45 
per cent of treble superphosphate. The 
term has also been used for a particular 
brand. 


* * * *x 


Where does one buy seeds of American 
wild flowers? 

Of late years, wild flower seeds seem to 
have become only occasional offerings by 
seedsmen. Most commercial growers now 
supply native materials in the form of 
plants. When seeds are wanted, it is usually 
necessary to arrange for their picking in 
advance. 

* * o* *~ 

Why does my plant of black alder fail to 
bear fruits? 

Like all other hollies, its flowers are of 
but one sex. Thus both staminate and pis- 
tillate plants must be present in the same 




















Christmas Offer 


HORTICULTURE makes it easy and in- 
expensive for its readers to give a practical 
Christmas gift to gardening friends which they 
will enjoy having during the year ahead. 


Coming to your friends (22 times a year) and 
packed with valuable gardening suggestions, 
HORTICULTURE gives these friends the 
better “know how’”’ for keeping quickly in- 
formed on all the latest developments. For this 
year-’round reminder of you, simply fill out the Christmas Gift Sub- 
scription envelope in your November 15 issue. Don’t delay. Mail today. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT OFFER IN U. S. AND CANADA 


One subscription $1.50 a year—each additional subscription $1.00 
Foreign $2.50 a year + 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Q Special 











PRIZES FOR GARDEN CLUB YEAR BOOKS 


Moe offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1944-45 year book 
submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of 
$10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to indi- 
vidual clubs; it does not apply to federations. No attempt is made to define the 
word “‘best.”” The judges will consider each year book submitted from all angles. 
Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry—these and other points will be 
factors in determining the decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. There is one reservation, how- 
ever. Garden clubs which received prizes in 1944 will not be permitted to make 
entries in the 1945 competition. Y ear books to be entered in this competition must 
reach the office of Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on 


or before October 1, 1945. 
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general area for fruit to form. If the plant 
in question is staminate, it can never pro- 
duce fruit regardless of the number of addi- 
tional plants set near it. 

+ ee 


How can I construct a garden terrace that 
will be firm enough of surface to support table 
and chair legs, and at the same time, not dis- 
play the appearance of masonry? 

Pave the terrace with bricks laid on, and 
separated by, fertile but well-drained soil. 
Such a terrace can be sown to grass and 
mowed like a lawn. It will, also, have a 
lawn-like appearance. 

* * * * 


Name a few trees that may be expected to 
thrive in a city back yard. 

The tree that grows in Brooklyn (ailan- 
thus), lindens, elms, American ash, lom- 
bardy poplar, magnolias, phellodendron 
and paulownia. 

* . . * 

Should fish be left over Winter in garden 
pools? 

Hardy fish can remain over Winter in 
very deep pools. On the other hand, they 
should be removed from shallow pools 
where ice may entrap them and where the 
ice-ceiled water may become fatally defi- 
cient in oxygen and overcharged with 
poisonous materials. 

* * * * 

Is it desirable to kill the crop of chickweed 
that has spread over part of my garden this 
Autumn? 

It is now thought that a stand of chick- 
weed can provide some of the benefits of 
such Winter cover crops as rye or rye grass. 
Therefore, to prevent surface erosion and 
to conserve nitrogen let the weed cover stay 
in place until Spring and then treat it like 
any other Winter cover. 

bd * * * 

Will a beech tree now thriving near an 
equally healthy rhododendron eventually 
prove to be an antagonistic companion plant 
and kill the shrub? 

The beech will probably spread its 
branches over the rhododendron and kill it 
by casting excess shade. One of the two 
will need to be moved. Rhododendrons 
are easier to transplant than are beeches. 

. . * * 

How shall I go about growing eucharis in 
the house? 

Pot six bulbs in a six-inch pot leaving 
the necks standing above the soil. A good 
soil mixture consists of sand, garden loam 
and leafmold in about equal parts, with 
the addition of a liberal dash of dehydrated 
cow manure and superphosphate or bone 
meal. Watering should be done sparingly 
until after active growth begins. After 
that, plenty of water will be required, and 
a temperature of 70 or 75 degrees, or 
higher. The bulbs can remain in the same 
pots for more than one year. 
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pee: SUNSET LILY — Pardalinum Giganteum 


GLADIOLUS 
GLAD GIFT BOX 


Assorted colors of prize winning 
California Gladiolus in No. 1 size 
bulbs to produce large spikes of 
lovely flowers next Spring. 

Order the number of bulbs you 
wish sent and we will mail them 
postpaid (within continental U.S. 
A.) to arrive before Christmas. 
12 Bulbs $1.50; 25 Bulbs $3.00; 
3 45 Bulbs $6.00; 100 Bulbs $10.00 


SUPER GLAD 
GIFT BOX 


These Ohristmas pack gift boxes 
are in 2 assortments. They are 
named varieties of prize Oalifornia 
cut flower gladiolus and are sure 
to please your gardener friends. 
Each variety will be separately 
labeled and they wili be mailed to 
arrive before Christmas. 























Grows 5 to 7 feet high, gene a brilliant array of 
orange-red blooms, beautifully marked with amber-brown 


dots. 
Large bulbs, 3 for $1.25; $4.25 per dozen 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
Advance Christmas Offer 


Year after year your Gardening Friends wiil continue 
to enjoy a gift of Tuberous Begonias. These gorgeous 
flowers are delightful pot or garden subjects; are easily 
grown and bloom all summer. Tubers are not ready for 
shipment until January. For a Christmas Gift, however, 
we will send your GREETING OARD with our letter 
announcing the gift and time of delivery. Reserve yours 
now! QOultural directions with tubers. 

Double Camellia Flowered. Shades of apricot, orange, 
pink, red, rose, salmon, yellow. 

Double Frilled. Assorted colors. 

Hanging Basket Type. Assorted colors. 


Large tubers, 2 for $1.00; $4.50 per dozen 


GLOXINIA Advance Christmas Offer 


These pppeenhonse or sun-room plants produce magnificent 

—— ooms 4 to 6 inches in diameter in beautiful colors. 

6 are not ready for shipment until January, but on 

Gift orders we will send your GREETING CARD with our 

letter announcing the gift and stating when the bulbs 
will be sent. Cultural directions with tubers. 


Large Bulbs: Oolors, Blue, Red, White 













30 Bulbs, 3 each of 10 Varieties 
$5.00 

60 Bulbs, 6 each of 10 Varieties 
$9.00 


What more suitable Holiday 
Gift for your Gardening Friends? 
Choose any number of bulbs you 
wish, give us the name and address 
to which they are to be mailed, 
include your GREETING OARDS 
and leave the rest to us. 


4 for $2.00; $5.50 per dozen FA 
Ly 


allawells 


California Seedsmen & Nurserymen 2560 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
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Send for our complete 
SEED and BULB CATALOG 


illustrating many plants in color. 








A Promising New Insecticide 


ECENT notes by the “Roving Gar- 
dener’’ about the possible wider use- 
fulness of tartar emetic as an insecticide has 
brought mention of SALP (sodium an- 
timony lacto phenolate) as a substitute for 
this now scarce chemical. According to a 
research report from Ohio State Univer- 
sity, this suggestion is well founded in that 
SALP is not impaired in its ability to con- 
trol thrips in hot, dry periods as is the 
effectiveness of tartar emetic. 

As a result of 1944 tests, the Ohio au- 
thorities are now recommending SALP for 
the control of thrips on ornamental crops 
such as roses, chrysanthemums, gladioli and 
miscellaneous garden flowers and vegeta- 
bles like onions, where only the under- 
ground portion of the plant is eaten. For 
smooth-foliage plants such as gladioli, bet- 
ter coverage was obtained by adding flour 
to the spray. Spraying should be repeated 
every 10 days and after every rain or over- 
head irrigation. 

Light infestations of chrysanthemums 
can be controlled with SALP by misting 
the air above the plants with the spray and 
permitting it to settle on the plants. This 
same technique will eliminate the pests on 
roses, which are attacked only in the flower 
bud area. Heavy infestation of chrysan- 
themums calls for complete coverage of the 
undersurfaces of the leaves. 
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Because of its poisonous nature, SALP 
is not being suggested for use on the parts 
of food plants that are to be eaten. Even 
though it is possible to wash the soluble 
SALP from the leaves, it is considered safer 
not to spray it on such crops as cabbage, 
broccoli and New Zealand spinach. 

SALP will also control Mexican bean 
beetle but for the reason just stated it 
should be used on snap beans only before 
the pods are formed. For lima beans, or 
dry shelled beans this objection does not 
apply. 

Also, the cabbage worm and cabbage 
looper often appear on other plants where 
they become fair game for SALP. Snap- 
dragons and chrysanthémums can be freed 
of such pests with this new material. Leaf 
rollers on roses and chrysanthemums can 
be checked with a single application of 
SALP. 

The Ohio experiments have demon- 
strated still other uses for SALP. Potatoes 
can be sprayed with SALP, with flour 
added to serve as a sticker, and good con- 
trol of the potato beetle obtained. Both 
upper and lower leaf surfaces should be 
completely covered for best results. This 
spray should be kept on the plants as long 
as the beetles are present. This will mean 
spraying every week or ten days and after 
every rain until the insects do not appear. 
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Tent caterpillars are readily killed with 
a thorough spraying of SALP. All foliage 
should be completely covered. The use of 
flour is an aid, but not essential for con- 
trol. SALP spray is especially good for 
controlling tent caterpillars on ornamental 
trees, such as flowering crabs, because the 
foliage is not discolored and unsightly after 
spraying. 

Tomato hornworms can be killed by 
the use of SALP. However, the danger of 
poisoning the person eating the tomatoes is 
present. Seedling plants could be sprayed, 
but the user should avoid spraying plants 
bearing fruit. 

Flea beetles are not controlled by SALP 
spray. Bagworms are readily killed by the 
use of SALP early in the Summer, soon 
after their appearance. The unsightly ap- 
pearance of evergreens sprayed with a dis- 
coloring spray will be eliminated by the 
use of SALP. 

SALP is used at the rate of two quarts 
to 100 gallons of water with four pounds 
of sugar added. Five pounds of flour can 
be added to this quantity without causing 
discoloration of the foliage. As a caution 
to careless users, the Ohio research workers 
point out the possibility that the sugar in 
the spray often causes soft foliage to dry up 
and burn in greenhouses when the plants 
are sprayed before a hot period when hu- 
midity is low. The same injury could take 
place outdoors. 





























with this Christmasy Woodland Gift 


HO does not love to open 

a box of freshly - gathered 
evergreens and berry sprays, and 
to adorn the home with them,— 
meanwhile inhaling the spicy, 
Christmasy aroma from the deep, 
dark, mysterious forest ? 
This year it is easy to give your 
friends such a thrill—with our help. 
Our experts select the most showy 
and fragrant evergreens and berries. 
These are carefully packed in a 


1505 McCallie Avenue 


generous-sized box and quickly 
shipped—as you direct. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to send 
your friends something different, 
with such little effort, and at such 
low cost, considering the pleasure 
you give. 

Simply send a list of the lucky per- 
sons, remitting only $2.50 per box. 
We do the rest, inclosing a card, 
which we sign as you wish. Send 
orders today for prompt Christmas 
delivery. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN ENTERPRISES 


Chattanooga 1, Tennessee 





















TOP SIZE 
DOUBLE NOSE 


BULBS 
$3.00 EACH 
3 for $7.50; 6 for $12.50 






introduced since King Alfred 


Giant Incomparabilis of largest size. Per- 
fect 4” bloom on a 24" stem. Clear brilliant 
yellow overlapping petals surround a 
large bold crown of striking coppery 
red-orange. Flowers last a long time. 
Blooms very early. Easily forced indoors. 
Holds many show awards. 


q Send for L 0 
MLPA CLA BULB CATALOG F. A G MA R $ } N 0 
A illustrated in color AND SONS ~ Box I115-H + Sacramento, Calif. 


















CHRISTMAS GREENS 


(An Ideal Christmas Remembrance ) 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver and Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. 
A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length: 


15 sprays... .$1.65 


25 sprays... .$1.95 


35 sprays... .$2.50 


Postpaid in New England 
Outside of New England please add 25 cents for packing and postage. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


WEST NEWBURY 


(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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HORTICULTURE MAY BE LATE 


N common with all magazines which go through the mails, Horticul- 
ture 1s likely to be late in reaching its readers. The date of delivery is 


also likely to be irregular. This condition is caused by transportation 


difficulties and delays in the postal department. The publishers regret that 
this condition exists, but they cannot be blamed for it and trust that their 


readers will be as understanding and tolerant as possible. 








ma 
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Garden Pests Enter Houses 


LM leaf beetles, small, yellow and 

black striped insects, select dark quiet 
places such as house attics or church steeples 
to pass the Winter. They are not household 
pests and are harmless as such, but should 
be destroyed because they will emerge from 
hibernation in the Spring and feed on elm 
trees. Since the beetles become dormant in 
the Winter, they can easily be swept away 
and destroyed when their hiding places are 
discovered. 

Spotted lady beetles are occasionally 
found indoors at this time of year. These 
beetles are beneficial, as they feed upon 
other insects; they should not be harmed. 

Many householders have had the un- 
pleasant experience of finding a wasp col- 
only in the attic or under the eaves in the 
Spring. Wasps enter the house in the 
Autumn, the younger queens over- Winter- 
ing in a quiet, not too cold spot, to emerge 
in the Spring and begin a new colony. 
Most commonly found in houses is the 
Polistes wasp, a brown variety. 

If you cut down an old apple tree after 
the hurricane and are using the wood for 
the fireplace, watch out for carpenter ants 
and wood-boring beetles. The beetles are 
not injurious, as they lay eggs only in 
freshly cut wood with the bark on, but 
the large, black carpenter ants are occasion- 
ally a serious pest in houses. Examine the 
firewood before using; carpenter ants can 
easily be seen and can be shaken out. 


A Rhododendron Society 


BOUT 100 gardeners in Oregon and 
and Washington have organized an 
American Rhododendron Society and in- 
corporated it as a co-operative, non-profit 
concern under the laws of Oregon. 

When it is considered that there are 
hundreds of species and thousands of gar- 
den forms of rhododendrons— including 
azaleas—to be grown, studied and en- 
joyed, at least in part over most of the 
United States, the significance of this new 
organization becomes clear. The fact that 
the mild climate of the coastal sections of 
the Pacific Northwest permits the growing 
of the newer kinds from the rain forests 
of southern China might explain in part 
the origination of the new society in 
Portland, Ore. However, it must be re- 
membered that primulas, chrysanthemums 
and other special. plants also have their 
devotees in that area. Gardening is on the 
march in the Pacific Northwest. 

One announced project of the new soci- 
ety is the establishment of a permanent, 
year-round rhododendron exhibition gar- 
den in Portland. Its sponsors declare that 
this garden will become famous for its 
beauty and variety. They propose to estab- 
lish a planting on this continent to rival 
those of the Royal Botanic Garden of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Officers of the new society are: Presi- 
dent, John Henry; vice-president, P. H. 
Brydon; secretary, George D. Grace. 
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UNUSUAL GARDEN ACCESSORIES 
FOR GOOD LUCK 
HORSESHOE BELL 


Unique, attractive, 
practical at your gar- 
den gate, house, camp, 
farm, or as a “come- 
and-get-it’’ call. 


Two old horseshoes 
welded so they chime 
pleasantly when 
tap with rawhide- 
clapper. 

Price $7.50 

















HORSESHOE 
POTHOLDER 


Made of two real 

horseshoes, one flat 

to hold pot, the other 

upright for hanging. 

Holds 4-inch pot. 
Price $2.00 

Pot not included 
Pot as shown $1.00 





HORSESHOE 
DOORSTOP 


Made of a real horse- 
shoe with strip of 
spring steel that slips 
under door and holds 
it securely. Price $2. 





ees sel 
HORSESHOE FOOTSCRAPER 





made from a real, old horseshoe securely welded 
to a substantial wrought iron base which has 
been drilled for screws or base can be set in 
concrete. Finished dull black. Price $5.00 


THE GARDEN SHOP 


26 CHURCH STREET WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Tel. Wel. 1993 








Do Your House Plants Thrive? 


If not, or if you wish to learn 
about new plants and new 
methods, send for a copy of 
the bulletin issued by the 
Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society: 

** House Plants and How 

to Grow Them” 


Fully illustrated and 


very complete 
Price 35 cents 


Address - HORTICULTURE 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 

















Book About Quick Freezing 


“Quick Freezing."’ Published by M. Bar- 
rows and Company, New York, N. Y. Price 
$1.00. 

Every homemaker who expects to invest 
in a quick freezing unit should have some 
such guide before he makes a purchase. 
There is much to be learned about equip- 
ment and about the preparation of foods 
to be frozen. Some vegetables and some 
fruits are much more satisfactory than 
others when subjected to quick freezing. 
One needs to know which varieties to use. 
Then there is the question of blanching. 
Successful freezing can be done without 
blanching, but as this book points out, 
taste and quality are improved if blanching 
is done, especially if the products are to be 
stored for more than six months. Blanch- 
ing can be with boiling water or with 
steam. This book describes both methods. 

Meats are called the easiest of all foods 
to freeze and perhaps the best since, they 
are made more tender by freezing. With 
them no special preparation, blanching or 
pre-cooking is required. The fact is pointed 
out, however, that extra care in wrapping 
is essential as is the size of the package. 
Quick freezing to the center is delayed if 
the package is too large. 

Fish should be frozen the day it is caught 
if possible. It seems that fish takes consid- 
erable time to thaw out but it must be 
cooked while still cold, since it spoils as 
quickly as fresh fish. 


The Travels of Rafinesque 


C. S. Rafinesque—‘‘A Life of Travels.’ 
Edited by Dr. Frans Verdoorn, with a fore- 
word by Dr. Elmer D. Merrill and a critical 
index by Francis W. Pennell. Published by 
the Chronica Botanica Co., Waltham, Mass. 
Price $2.50. 

This unusual paper-covered volume is a 
complete, verbatum reprint of the ex- 
tremely rare autobiography (1836) of a 
famous naturalist. Only about 20 copies 
of the original are known to exist. Rafi- 
nesque appears to have been an erratic but 
exceedingly active scientist, an indefatiga- 
ble traveler and with a genius for getting 
himself into difficult situations. Fie fell out 
with many of the botanists of his day and 
certainly he does not stand any too well 
with those of the present day. Neverthe- 
less, he left his imprint on his generation 
and made some important contributions to 
scientific research, as well as giving us a 
picture of life in these United States as he 
observed it. 

Dr. Merrill says, ‘In spite of Rafi- 
nesque’s idiosyncracies and in spite of the 
numerous errors that he made . . . we 
should not forget that as early as 1832 he 
forecast the general principles of organic 
evolution.”” Dr. Merrill also finds that re- 
gardless of careless work and many caustic 
criticisms, much that he accomplished was 
distinctly worth while 
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( they're handy! D 
They’re a complete plant 
food! They’re i@eike | 








Imagine! All the food elements 
your flowers and house plants 
need from the soil . . . and in 
handy, tablet form! So easy to 
use—yet so effective. Get 
Vigoro Tablets today. 

A product of Swift & Company 


, oo of Vigoro, famous plant food. 
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Protective concealment work has te- 
pered off — making some tree and 
landscape men available for those jobs 
you had in mind. 





You can see everywhere how the pro- 
tracted drought has affected Shade 
Trees. Feeding and watering will help 
some of them; but any so far gone that 
they are dangerous should be sched- 
uled for removal this Winter 
Manpower is still limited — but we will 
help you as much as possible with fu- 
ture plans. And that goes for our Land- 
scape Department, too. 
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a 
20 Mill. Street, “Arlington, Mass. 








304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 


An Ideal Gift: 


FLORALIFE 
GIFT 
BOX 


Contains 15 colorful 
packets of FLORA- 
LIFE. Each packet 
treats 2 quarts of 
vase water. 


FLORALIFE doubles the life 
of cut flowers. Maintains fra- 
grance and color 5 to 10 days 
longer. Acts like magic! Fully Posty’ d 1 
guaranteed 

















A $].50 
Value: 


Remit to 
FLORALIFE, Inc., 1433 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 











For Your Winter Window Garden 


GIANT PAPERWHITE 


NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant 
blossoms. Without question the 
most popular bulb for home cul- 
ture, quickest and surest to bloom. 

Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 


Three sizes: $1.00, $1.30, $1.60 


per dozen postpaid 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 


12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
Boston 9, Mass. 











ORCHID 


CYPRIPEDIUM SEEDLINGS 


WE consider this offering of Cypripedium seedlings 
the best value ever presen to Orchid Growers, 
and the only offering of American grown ipe- 
dium seedlings from exhibition varieties. 


WHEN in flower they should command prices from 
$50 to $200, and it is our hope many will surpass 
the finest English hybrids. 


THESE seedlings are rapid growers from this ee 74 
on. Leaves about two inches long, they sho 
flower in two years. Cypripediums are of easy ~ 
ture, and matured plants require little = 
temperature about 55°. This offering is sub’ 

sale, as we are offering only a limited quantity. 


$5.00 PER PLANT 
Illustrated catalog fifty cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridist—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY MASSACHUSETTS 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Clarke’s Blend Pansy Seed. A mixture 
of our finest strains, blended for color, 
size and long blooming. pkt. $1.00 

Polyanthus Primrose Seed. Large flow- 
ers in beautiful shades from our best 
stock. pkt. $1.00 

Pacific Giant Delphinium Seed. Re- 
markably large flowered spikes in white, 
light and dark shades of blue. pkt. $1.00 

One pkt. each of the above $2.50 
Five complete sets $10.00 





Send your gift list with your remittance. 


We will enclose a special gift card and 
mail before Christmas. 


THE CLARKES 
CLACKAMAS OREGON 


WINTER WINDOWS 


Brighten them with bulb-flowers. Here 
are rare beauties: Veltheimia, Giant 
Oxalis, Morea, Babiana, Barbados Lily, 
Colored Callas and the like. 

Interesting Catalog on request 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MOORESTOWN Dept. B NEW JERSEY 


> LILACS< 


Specimen Plants for Immediate Effects 
FALL or SPRING PLANTING 
Complete Catalogue Is Yours for the Asking 
WESTON NURSERIES, INC. 


Brown & Winter Streets 
(Wel. 34381) 




















Weston Mass. 











BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 





Forcing Scillas Difficult 


— author of bulb planting in the 
September 1 issue implies that Scilla 
campanulata may be forced in the absence 
of hyacinths. If anyone can actually do 
this I would like to know how it is done. 
My idea is that no scillas will tolerate forc- 
ing in the accepted sense and that they 
will not even stand ordinary greenhouse 
treatment. They refuse to be hustled and 
if one does pot S. sibirica or better still, 
the beautiful giant variety Spring Beauty 
which cannot now be bought, the pots 
must be kept very cool. 

Even if buried outside and brought in- 
doors in February, any attempt to rush 
them with a modest 50 degrees at night is 
pretty much of a flop. They need little 
above freezing and are not responsive to 
efforts to bring them much ahead of out- 
doors. The same goes for the common 
crocus. Heat as we can give hyacinths, 
tulips and daffodils, will not work. 

As for S. hispanica, this is a naturally 
late bloomer and is even less inclined to be 
rushed. Give them warmth and lots of 
foliage will result but flowers, no. They 
will if planted out in a coldframe, bloom 
a little ahead of those outdoors, but as 
pot subjects, I wrote them off long ago. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Weston is right about 
Scilla hispanica (campanulata) not responding 
favorably to high temperatures indoors. How- 
ever, several New England gardeners report that 
if medium to large bulbs are potted now and 
kept under outdoor conditions. to root until 
February, they can be brought indoors to flower 
from the end of March on. However, to pre- 
vent the plants from becoming leggy, it is essen- 
tial-that they be grown cold, preferably at a 
night temperature of 45 degrees. 





New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 





S Summer flowers fade and die we turn 
instinctively to berries for decoration 


in our homes. There is such a variety of 
gay red, yellow and orange berries that we 
can easily make attractive arrangements of 
berried shrubs which grow in the average 
well-stocked garden. Flowering crab- 
apples, hawthorns, mountain ash, cotone- 
asters, turquoise berry and bittersweet are 
beautiful and lend themselves admirably to 
the Autumn mood. 

Since there are so many domesticated 
shrubs from which to choose, why not 
leave the winterberry (black alder) in its 
wild habitat to brighten up the hedgerows, 
where its beauty will last much longer. It 
shrivels quickly when brought into a warm 
house and is far more satisfactory out-of- 
doors, as well as providing important food 
for the birds. 


Lulled in the Winter’s ease, 
Dim and happy and silent 
My garden dreams. 
—Rosamond Watson. 
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Maple Goodies 

Maple products delicious on waffles, toast, 
puddings, ice cream, in cooking. Not 
rationed. 7 oz jar pure Vt churned maple 
sugar with cinnamon; | lb jar pure Vt 
maple butter; 1 lb pail soft maple sugar; 
14 oz jug pure maple syrup; ¥% lb shelled 
black walnut meats. 5 items as shown 
$7.35. 4 items (without nuts) $6.35. 
NOT SHOWN: 1 lb hard maple sugar $1.50. 

1 lb Black Walnut Meats $2.25. 


All postpaid in 48 states. No COD‘s. 


The neues 0 


Dept. HN2 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 


Box 147 














BRING CHARM and enchantment to your conserv- 

atory with Winter-flowering, pot-grown Oamellias. 

Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H. Grichto n, Alabama. 





WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 





HAND FORGED IRON fireplace accessories, 
flowerpot stands and brackets, and unusual gifts. 
Send for catalogue. Robert E. Tomb, Indiana, Pa. 





WITLOOF CHICORY roots. Plant in cellars and 
greenhouses now for early winter crop. Forces 
quickly. Per 100—$2.75. Per 1000—$22. Also 
giant Asparagus and Rhubarb roots for forcing in 
winter. Warren Shinn, Woodbury, New Jersey, 
Root Specialist. 





SHOPPING, Laundry Bags, Log Oarriers, Garden 
Aprons, Household Accessories, etc. Stamp for 
Illustrated Booklet. Pieldites, 43 Enterprise St., 
Brockton, Mass. 





GERANIUMS? If it’s scented leaved, variegated 
or novelties -—* My we "3 them. List for 
3-cent —.. 7 , Route 3, Box 255, 
Oklahoma City 7, ae 


LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


and Grammars for 102 Languages, Catalog 3c 











stamp. SCHOENHOF’S, 1280 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 

HELP WANTED 
LANDSCAPE MAN to call on clients, suburban 


~Boston, and handle office matters. Salary according 
to ability. 

LANDSCAPE FOREMAN, experienced in handling 
larger nursery stock. Permanent position. Good 
salary. 

NURSERYMAN, good permanent position with 
old established company. amental stock only. 
Good salary. Telephone evenings Framingham 





4652. Little-Tree Farms, Inc., Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 
COUPLE: Experienced gardener and caretaker. 


Wife light house work. No children. Must have 
car. Small bungalow. Twenty miles from Boston, 
Mass. Box RX3, care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston 
15, Mass. 





WORKING GARDENER for flower gardens at 
institution near Boston. Good working conditions 
and permanent employment. Inquire before you 
hire out to someone else of Box PT, care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURE 























THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 





There are only 15 of the country’s 
48 states in which the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society is not represented 
by at least one member. Some of these 
members have never been to Boston and 
yet feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives a copy of 
HORTICULTURE twice a month 
without extra charge, a copy of the 
annual Year Book and the privilege of 
borrowing books from the library. The 
privilege of borrowing books has no 
geographical limitations. Hundreds of 
books go each year by mail to different 
sections of the country. The Society’s 
library, the largest of its kind in the 
United States, receives every worth- 
while gardening book almost as soon as 
it is published, and prints lists of recent 
accessions frequently. 


Members also have the privilege of 
asking for free information by the 
Society’s experts on any phase of gar- 
pe ok making. For additional information 
address 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall 


Boston 15, Mass. 














My: Z% rich! 
10‘ 7 a Coppers 

: a BerPacket seeds for le, 

“ to get acquainted. Send dime today. 
= w. ++ = BURPEE . - 
374 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
(or) 374 Burpee Building, Clinton, lowa 





43)) 
CATALOG FREE 





OW TO MAKE FRIENDS > 
OF THE BIRDS "A 


Bring birds to your backyord by attracting them with 
Breck's famous feeders, houses and foods. Send for 
free booklet today. Learn how you can have a bird 
symphony outside your window. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 
132 BRECK BLDG. 


B R E .. K S BOSTON 9, MASS. 
-DO YOU WONDER 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your com- 
post heaps didn’t compost properly? Organic 
Gardening Magazine will give you an entirely 
new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 64- 
page book on “Compost,” all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING, Dept. 9-V, Emmaus, Pa. 

















THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





WINTER SERIES of LECTURES 


Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


First Two Lectures of Series 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 6 


10:30 A.M. "Christmas Arrangements 
for the Home” 
(Illustrated) 


Anne B. Wertsner, Field Secretary 


2:30 P.M. "Global Christmases" 


(Demonstrated) . 
Mrs. William G. Wheeler, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


An invitation to attend these 
lectures is extended to members 
of the Society and their friends 





———— 





THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


Wednesday, December 20 
2:30 P.M. 


Flower Show and Lecture 


How to Use the Small 
Greenhouse and Cold Frames 
By T. A. Weston 





Annual Membership: $10 


Professional Gardeners: $5 Annually 




















POPULAR EXHIBITIONS 




















1944 





November, until the 30th. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Agriculture, Its Influence on American 
Life. Museum of Science. 

November, until December 3. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Chrysanthemum Show. Phipps Con- 
servatory, Schenley Park. 

November, until the 30th. St. Louis, Mo. 
Chrysanthemum Show. Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden. 

November, until December 3. Chicago, Il. 
Chrysanthemum Show. Garfield Park 
Conservatory. 

November, until the 30th. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Chrysanthemum Show. Irwin M. Krohn 
Conservatory, Eden Park. 

November, until December 16. Detroit, 
Mich. Chrysanthemum Show. Belle Isle 
Conservatory. 

December 20. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 





AMERICAN ARTICHOKES 


(non Starch Vegetable) 

Five pounds seed $2.25 including poaege 
The only Jerusalem Artichoke seed cer by 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Recipes and planting 
instructions supplied. 

ANTHONY ALPHONSE de BOLE 
| 120 Sullivan Street New York 12, N. Y. 











Send for free samples 


, PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
CWARD HAMMITT 


H 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 





November 15, 1944 





1945 





January 17. New York, N. Y. Flower Show 
and Lecture. 598 Madison Avenue. 


January 26-27. Boston, Mass. Camellia 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 

February 10-11. Savannah, Ga. Camellia 
Show. DeSota Hotel. 

February 21. New York, N. Y. Flower 
Show and Lecture. 

March 10-17. Boston, Mass. Spring Flower 
Show. Horticultural Hall. 

March 15-16. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show. 598 Madison Avenue. 


May 16-17. New York, N. Y. Rock Garden 
and Flower Show under the auspices of 
The American Rock Garden Society. 
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FEED AND ENJOY OUR WILD BiRDS 


Watch our wild birds 


in full view visiting 
Audubon Feeders. 
uirrel’s 
Defeat ....... $4.75 
Automatic 
SE as oo:treud $2.25 


$1. 
Squirrel Proof “Eye- 
Safe” Feeder. .$3.75 
Audubon Water 
Fountain ....$11.75 
Folder mailed on 
request 
Attractive Christmas 
Presents 


audubon gy workshop 


MOT INCORPORATED 





GLENCOE, ILL. 


Chergreen Sprays 


(fresh cut) 
For CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 
assorted sprays 
Douglas Fir Concolor Fir 
Mugho Pine Norway Spruce 
Scotch Pine 
Price—20 sprays $1.50 
delivered to your home 
If order is to be sent as a gift 
please enclose your card 
HEMINGWAY TREE FARMS 
Boyne City Michigan 





Red Pine 
White Pine 

















FOR AUTUMN SOWING 


Right now is the time to sow seeds of Lilium, 
Iris; and Eremurus species, with Fringed 
Gentians, Helleborus, and others that need 
Winter's cold for starting. Unique catalog 
Dept. B. 
MOORESTOWN 


















BRECK’S DELUXE SEED FEEDER 


Years of experience in feeding wild birds stand 
behind this new, hang-anywhere feeder . . . the 
ideal gift for a nature lover. Durably made. 
Size 9” x 12” x 9’. Glass-enclosed, automatic 





seed hopper with capacity about 3 
% Ibs. Roof ring for hanging. Stained $995 
brown. 2 for $5.50 






Pr 
miles, 


id to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 
20%. 


A Bird Haven... 
CHICKADEE DINER 


Favorite winter lunch counter for all small, 
friendly, clinging birds. 16” long. Hangs 
anywhere. 4 sides are crammed with 12 


paper-cupped Tid Bits (seeds, 
nuts, suet) plus 24 EXTRA $] 95 
TIDBITS for refilling. 

2 for $3.75 


EXTRA TIDBITS Box of 24 luscious 
Tidbits that birds love, $1.00; 3 boxes for 
$2.85. 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 
10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 3 


Fireside Dreams begin with 
DRIFTWOOD GLOW 


Sprinkle this harmless powder on 
logs and watch long-lasting rainbow 
colors dance in the flames. Large 
10” canister. 


Postpaid $]00 3 for $2.85 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK'S 











Like a Breath of a New England Forest .. . 
SCENT-O’-PINE CANDLES 





Bring the exhilarating fragrance of the North $]00 
Woods indoors with these pine-scented candles. 

3” diameter to burn for about 20 hours. Boxed in _ per pair 
pairs. Red or green. 3 prs. for $2.85 


Prepaid up to 300 miles; beyond 300 miles add 10%; beyond 1,000 miles add 20%. 
















$]00 tg 
3 for $2.85 . 


Certain to please Suedeiats ei > 
BRECK’S NEW IMPROVED 


COMPLETE SEED STARTING KIT. 


Has 3 green 514” waterproof boxes and 9 seedling 
trays; fill of MICA-GRO for sure start and big root 
growth; booklet; 2 pkts. choice seeds. Waters from 
below. 


TRANSPLANTING BOXES 


that water from below 


Set of 6 trays, 11” long with 66 
transplanting bands to grow 


3 sets (18 trays — 198 plant 








capacity ) $3.25 
pes | Fm kh postpaid to Mississippi River; (west of Mississippi River, 


ge) 












for Flower Lovers . . 


INDOOR BULB COLLECTION $195 a 


For fragrance and beauty through the winter months. A fine gift 
collection of easy-to-grow bulbs. Contains 4 Paper Whites, 





4 Chinese Sacred Lilies, 1 White Calla, 1 Golden Calla, 1 Jumbo ss 
Amaryllis. Selected cream-of-the-crop Breck Bulbs. Postpaid. Pa 
ORDER BY MAIL 


131 BRECK BLDG., BOSTON 9, MASS. 





